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The status of Woodrow Wilson as a founder of the academic field of public 
administration is explored in light of Paul Van Riper’s contention that Wilson’s 
famous essay, “The Study of Administration,” had no influence on the evolution of the 
study or theory of public administration in the United States. The major focus is the 
politics]administration dichotomy. Kirwan, contrary to Van Riper, argues that 
Wilson’s reputation as a major founder is richly deserved and he attempts to explain 
the nature of Wilson’s contribution and its significance for the field today. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
STUDY OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Response To Van Riper 


KENT A. KIRWAN 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


In two recent provocative pieces, one a review of the administrative 
evolution of our national government and the other a chapter on the 
politics/administration dichotomy in a book about Woodrow 
Wilson, Paul Van Riper challenges the status of Wilson as a founder 
of the academic field of public administration (1983: 477-490; 1984: 
203-218). Contrary to the accepted presumption that Wilson’s 
famous essay, “The Study of Administration,” played a profound 
role in the founding of public administration as an independent field 
of study, Van Riper concludes that “any connection between 
Wilson’s essay and the later development of the discipline is pure 
fantasy.” He also argues that the essay “had no influence whatever on 
the evolution of either the theory or the practice of public administra- 
tion in the United States, until well after 1950” (1983:479), The focus 
of this article will be confined to Van Riper’s treatment of Wilson 
regarding the study or theory of public administration. 
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ASSUMPTION 1: WILSON AS FOUNDER 


According to Van Riper, there are four assumptions underlying 
what he calls the “Wilson legend.” The first is that “public administra- 
tion as a field of study began with Woodrow Wilson and his essay” 
(1984: 204). Asserting that “Wilson is widely assumed to be the 
founder of the academic study of public administration in this 
country,” he proceeds to cut Wilson down to size (1983: 478). 
Acknowledging Wilson to be one of the founders along with the 
Wilioughbys and Frank Goodnow, he then suggests that perhaps 
Dorman Eaton and Richard Ely deserve equal or greater recognition 
than Wilson (1984: 207). 

Two comments are in order: First, Van Riper is setting up a straw 
man by stating that Wilson is regarded as the sole founder of the 
modern study of public administration. Although loose statements to 
that effect may be found in the literature, research that focuses on the 
origin of the discipline makes it clear that Wilson and others, 
especially Frank Goodnow, were the first to articulate the principles 
underlying the civil service reform movement. It is in this sense that 
Wilson can be proclaimed as one of the founders. Second, to rank 
either Eaton or Ely as cofounders of the modern study of public 
administration is to misapprehend, and thus to devalue, the meaning 
of founding. Both Wilson in his essay and Goodnow in his book 
Politics and Administration articulate the foundation for regarding 
public administration as a field of study distinct from the study of 
politics. Eaton, by contrast, according to Van Riper, exhorts us to 
study public administration and Ely is said to have stimulated 
Wilson’s interest in public administration as his teacher at Johns 
Hopkins. Neither of these acts constitutes founding in any meaning- 
ful sense of the term. 


ASSUMPTION 2: WILSON 
AS CONTINUOUS INFLUENCE 


The second assumption that Van Riper challenges is that Wilson 
“was a powerful and continuous influence in public administration 
from 1887 to the present” (1984: 204). The argument here is that after 
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the essay, Wilson wrote nothing to advance the science of administra- 
tion, that his lectures on public administration ended before the turn 
of the century, and that none of his students “carried the ball,” at least 
as scholars of public administration. Here I have no argument with 
Van Riper. Now, what of the influence of the essay? Van Riper 
reports the results of his search of the literature between 1890 and 
1925 among the leading scholars in political science and public 
administration: The essay is not cited at all! The first to cite it, 
apparently, was Leonard D. White in the first edition of his famous 
textbook in 1926. But White does little with Wilson in his first or 
subsequent editions of his text and Van Riper testifies from personal 
experience as White’s student at Chicago that little is made of 
Wilson’s contribution from 1938 to 1942. It would appear then that 
the essay was neglected almost completely until the 1930s and did not 
come into any real prominence until the 1950s. Hence the argument 
for the conclusion that the essay played little or no role in the 
development of the discipline (Van Riper, 1984: 207-208). 

Van Riper, however, also relates the story of how Louis Brownlow 
attempted unsuccessfully to secure permission from Columbia 
University to republish Wilson’s essay as the lead article in the first 
issue of the Public Administration Review. Since this was in 
celebration of the founding of the American Society for Public 
Administration, what was the reason for Brownlow’s choice? 
Brownlow said, “it was our purpose to start that journal with an 
acknowledgment of Mr. Wilson’s leadership in our field” (Van 
Riper, 1984; 212). But on the basis of Van Riper’s conclusion, 
Brownlow’s reason is false; therefore his choice makes no sense 
whatever. 

What leads me to favor Brownlow’s conclusion over that of Van 
Riper is the striking continuity in doctrine or approach that Wilson’s 
essay shares with later landmarks in the literature up to World War 
TI. As a doctrine or theory the new field was characterized by a set of 
assumptions given concise statement by Leonard D. White in the 
preface to the first edition of his text: 


(1) “administration is a single process substantially uniform in its 
essential characteristics wherever observed .. . ”; 

(2) “the study of administration should start from the base of manage- 
ment rather than the foundation of law...” 
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(3) administration is an art in transformation to a science; and 
(4) administration “has become and will continue to be the heart of the 
problem of modern government” (White, 1955: xvi).! 


i 
i 


All four of these assumptions, as we will see later, are found in 
Wilson’s essay, and they have characterized the dominant thrust of 
the literature ever since. So even if the essay was not cited, it holds a 
unique place as the earliest statement of the new field’s orienting 
principles. But why, then, was it not cited? Perhaps because of its 
complex and contradictory character. Though the previously men- 
tioned assumptions are found in the essay, so are assumptions to the 
contrary. Another way of stating the same thing is to say that the 
problematic character of the field’s orienting principles are brought 
to light. This may be the reason why Dwight Waldo argues that the 
essay is “the most important document in the development of the 
field” (Rabin and Bowman, 1984: 2). 


ASSUMPTION 3: WILSON AS DICHOTOMIST 


The third assumption of the Wilson legend is that Wilson posed 
the classic dichotomy between politics and administration and really 
believed in it. Van Riper’s view is that “while Wilson probably did not 
mean to pose any major form of dichotomy, his essay is simply so 
contradictory and confusing on the subject as to preclude any precise 
interpretations as to what he meant” (1984: 208-209). He ther goes on 
to argue that if anyone was responsible for a nineteenth-century 
version of the dichotomy, it was the civil service reformers. But their 
distinction was not a distinction between politics and admin:stration 
as such, but between a partisan versus a nonpartisan civil service. 
Their model was the British civil service and their aim was to take our 
civil service out of partisan politics or to rid the nation of the spoils 
system. 

As already indicated, I am in agreement with Van Ripr that the 
argument of Wilson’s essay is complex and often confusing and 
contradictory. But I do not conclude, as Van Riper seems to: that no 
meaningful distinction emerged. Indeed, in my own analysis of the 
essay, which appeared in Polity in 1977, I found not one but three 
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distinctions between politics and administration, each grounded in a 
different foundation from which to approach the study of public 
administration. Allow me to summarize these distinctions as briefly 
as possible but with a view to clarifying what Wilson was about (see 
Kirwan, 1977: 321-343). 

The first—and for Wilson the dominant—distinction may be 
called the evolutionary distinction according to which politics has 
gradually diminished in importance to the point of leaving little but 
administrative tasks for government. Wilson grounds this distinction 
in a Hegelian view of history. We become aware of it at the very outset 
of the essay, which is concerned with the history of the study of 
administration. The argument is that constitutional/ political ques- 
tions about the nature of the state or ends of government and about 
the best form of government are questions now all but settled and 
belonging to the past. The pressing question for modern times is “how 
law should be administered.” “This is the reason .. . why we are 
having now what we never had before, a science of administration.” 
This science has emerged because “it is getting to be harder... to run 
a constitution than it is to frame one” (Wilson, 1941: 484). What led 
Wilson to conclude that questions of political principle are all but 
finally settled, that the age of administration has all but arrived? It 
appears to be his faith in an evolutionary historical process. At this 
_ point I bring in the argument from Constitutional Government to the 
effect that the age of democracy is the age of administration and I 
trace the path of the evolution in the United States as it is presented in 
Congressional Government and other works. Wilson maintains that 
American democracy evolved from the aristocratic democracy of the 
Federalist period to the full-fledged popular democracy of the post- 
Civil-War period. This view is in turn the springboard for his 
argument for constitutional reform. Although our system of separa- 
tion of powers was an appropriate means for preserving liberty in our 
undemocratic past, now that popular government is established, the 
preservation of liberty is no longer a problem. Separation of powers 
is thus a harmful anachronism preventing responsible and, above all, 
efficient government. The point here is to show a direct connection 
between Wilson’s reform argument and his view of the emergence of 
administrative science. The prime tendency of Wilson’s argument is 
not that the historical process is merely democratizing politics; it is 
that it is gradually eliminating the need for politics. It is this 
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elimination of politics—and this alone—-that provides the basis for a 
science of administration, a science that underlies the struccure of his 
proposed reform. 

The second distinction between politics and administration is an 
analytical distinction that posits two realms fundamentally different 
in character and rests on the foundation of positivism. This is the 
distinction familiarly associated with the orthodox tradition of 
public administration, what Van Riper refers to as the classic concept 
of the dichotomy (1984: 204). Unlike the evolutionary distinction, 
there is no question of politics “withering away.” The reason for this 
is explained in terms of the context of section I of the essay. 

“The field of administration,” Wilson begins, “is a field of business 
... removed from the hurry and strife of politics” (1941: 493-494). The 
object of administrative study, he explains, is to rescue executive 
methods from the confusion that marks their connection with 
practical politics by setting them upon a scientific foundation. Civil 
service reform is said to be a “moral preparation” that “by making the 
service unpartisan” opens the way “for making it businesslike.” We 
see, then, contrary to Van Riper, that Wilson’s analytical distinction 
goes beyond the distinction between partisan and nonpartisan (Van 
Riper, 1984: 209). Expanding on the nature of scientific administra- 
tion, Wilson states that 


administration lies outside the proper sphere of politics. Administrative 
questions are not political questions. Although politics sets the tasks 
for administration, it should not be suffered to manipulate its offices 
[1941: 494]. 


Here then, clearly, Wilson suggests an analytical distinction between 
questions of policy or formulating tasks and questions of administra- 
tion or carrying them out. But he makes no argument in support of its 
validity. Rather, he cites the authority of “eminent German writers” 
who bid us to “separate administration alike from politics and law” 
(Wilson, 1941: 494). The grounds of the distinction is the psycholog- 
ical one between will and deed. 

It is in applying the analytical distinction that Wilson’s common 
sense gets him into difficulty, But note that this is not due to 
confusion on Wilson’s part, but to the nature of the distinction itself. 
After asserting that administration is a separate realm and proclaim- 
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ingit to be purely instrumental or mechanical in character, he admits 
that “in any practicable government” it is impossible to establish lines 
of demarcation between administrative and political functions. The 
reason is that in practice administration is deeply embedded in law 
(1941: 495). Hence in practice, administrative science applied to 
political subject matter is inescapably political science. Further, 
although Wilson never defines administration, he does define public 
administration as “detailed and systematic execution of public law” 
(1941: 496). In theory or analytically, administration is separable 
from law; in practice, public administration cannot be. Wilson does 
say administration is government in action. This points toward 
White’s first assumption, the idea of administration as process. But as 
Herbert Storing has remarked, administration as process “does not 
contain its own definition; it does not set its own boundaries or the 
end toward which it moves” (1965: 41). To speak of it practically is to 
speak of it with reference to some end. As Wilson said, administra- 
tion cannot be observed except as embedded in law. It is law, then, 
that gives public administration its definition, that provides its ends, 
‘and establishes the basis for the choice of means. 
Wilson concludes his wrestling with the analytical distinction in 
these words: 


This is not quite the distinction between Will and answering Deed 
because the administrator should have and does have a will of his own 
in the choice of means for accomplishing his work. He is not and ought 
not to be a mere passive instrument. The distinction is between general 
plans and special means [1941: 496-497]. 


What Wilson seems to have in mind is this: between will and deed 
there is administration with principles of its own. But if public 
administration, as Wilson admits, is both will and deed, there is no 
separate province, no sphere of pure deed or action, for the 
application of administrative science. In practice, politics—the 
evaluative—permeates everything. 

Now Van Riper contends that Wilson probably did not mean to 
pose any major form of dichotomy. What was Wilson’s intention in 
making the analytical distinction? As already suggested in considering 
the evolutionary distinction, Wilson’s overriding concern in the essay 
is not the scientific advancement of administrative study but the 
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political advancement of the American polity. The requirements of 
politics, not science, are his primary guide. Above all, his aim is to 
make American government efficient and he utilizes the analytical 
distinction to this end. Let me explain. 

The problem of popular government, as Wilson views it, is to 
establish structural arrangements affording an unhampered ex- 
pression and an unhampered implementation of the popular will. He 
sees separation of powers and checks and balances as frustrating 
both. But his fundamental criticism of separation of powers is that it 
excludes efficiency. In tandem with Federalism, it opens the national 
bureaucracy to massive popular “interference.” “The fundamental 
problem of this whole study,” according to Wilson, “is to make public 
opinion efficient without suffering it to be meddlesome” (1941: 498- 
499). In what follows, Wilson’s whole effort is to limit popular 
interference with public administration by means of the analytical 
distinction. Administrative questions differ in character from political 
questions. It is this difference in character that justifies excluding 
popular participation. Whereas the people are competent in regard to 
political questions, they are incompetent in regard to administrative 
questions. 

Implementing the analytical distinction, Wilson advocates a 
special technical education for civil servants, explicitly differentiated 
from political science, aimed at producing politically neutral, 
scientifically expert technicians who will carry out popular desires in 
the most efficient manner. However, a serious problem arises. As we 
have seen, Wilson conceives administration as purely instrumental, 
as simply the “apparatus” of popular desire. How, then, can 
neutrality or independence from public opinion by justified? Wilson 
recognizes the problem. He says he knows that a “corps of civil 
servants prepared by a special schooling and drilled .. . into a 
perfected organization, with appropriate hierarchy and discipline” 
would seem to produce “an offensive official class... with sympathies 
divorced from those of a. . . free-spirited people” (1941: 500). 
Agreeing that such an official class “would be altogether hateful and 
harmful in the United States,” he argues that it “must be at all points 
sensitive to public opinion” (1941: 500). But his explanation indicates 
that his reformed administration will be sensitive to public opinion at 
only one point-—-namely, the top. And even this is problematic, for he 
says that “steady hearty allegiance to the policy of the government 
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they serve” will constitute the guarantee of responsible behavior 
(1941: 500). But the question is, to whom is responsibility owed? His 
solution to the problem of administrative responsibility comes down 
to this: an autonomous civil service, the members of which are 

obedient to their superiors who, at the top, are responsive to the 
representatives of the people. That this solution is no solution at all 
Wilson seems to recognize in his conclusion to section II, which is 

nothing less than a restatement of “the fundamental problem of this 

whole study” of how to combine efficiency and responsibility. Wilson 

wants it both ways: an obedient hierarchical bureaucracy and a civil 

service infused with the American spirit of individual liberty. 

Nevertheless, the tendency of his reform, grounded in the separation 

of administration from politics, is irresponsibility. His reformed civil 
service is but a thinly veiled replica of the Prussian civil service under 

Baron Stein, which he holds up for emulation. Ending up with a 
bureaucracy antithetical to the dominant principles of American 

politics, which, of course, he would avoid, he is led to a restatement of. 
the problem of good administration in a democratic republic, the 

problem with which the Founding Fathers began. 

In the third and final section of the essay, where Wilson 
recommends the comparative approach as the best method for 
studying administration, the analytical distinction is again relied 
upon and with similar results. He begins by arguing that the science of 
administration “is a foreign science speaking very little of the 
language of English and American principle.” To use it, “we must 
Americanize it... in thought, principle and aim.” But, we discover, it 
is a foreign science only by reason of its birthplace (Prussia and 
Napoleonic France). By nature, it is a universal science. To “natural- 
ize” it we must “distill away its foreign gases” (1941: 503). But it is the 
distilling away of those impurities, not the instilling of democratic 
principles, that constitutes its Americanization. Once this is accom- 
plished, the problem becomes fitting this purified science into our 
democratic regime. And the basis for doing this is the analytical 
distinction. When it comes to applying this universally applicable 
science, however, Wilson once again brings the usefulness of the 
analytical distinction into question: 


Our own politics must be the touchstone for all theories. The principles 
on which to base a science of administration for America must be 
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principles which have democratic policy very much at heart... . 
Arrangements . . . congenial to American habits must be preferred 
without hesitation to theoretical perfection. . . . [P]ractical statesman- 
ship must come first, closet doctrine second [1941: 504]. 


Of course, following the analytical distinction, “the principles on 
which to base a science of administration” are administrative 
principles that as such have no particular policy at heart. Principles 
that have democratic policy at heart are political principles. Again 
the lesson is clear: To apply the theoretical science of administration 
necessitates bringing in more fundamental political principles. More- 
over, following Wilson here, to make “the standards of practical 
politics” “the touchstone for all theories,” or to make practical 
statesmanship the guide to administrative study, is tantamount to 
admitting the political character of public administration, thus 
abandoning the analytical distinction in favor of what I call the 
prudential distinction. 

The prudential distinction between politics and administration is 
between broader and narrower political operations, between two 
levels of politics, or between the superordinate and the subordinate 
parts of government in respect to the general scope of their 
operations. What characterizes it, of course, is that it recognizes no 
distinction between political and administrative questions. Grounded 
in a commonsense awareness of political life and the problems that 
attend it, it is premised on the observation that the administration of 
government is thoroughly political in the sense of what today we call 
policy, which I take to be akin to the original Aristotelian sense of 
politics. Alexander Hamilton’s definition of public administration in 
Federalist 72 is a model of the prudential distinction. Whereas the 
administration of government in its largest sense comprehends all the 
operations of government, legislative, executive, and judicial, in its 
usual and most precise sense it is limited to more specific policymaking 
areas like the conduct of foreign negotiations, the direction of the 
operations of war, and so on. The core of the prudential distinction is 
exemplified by Sir Henry Taylor’s view of public administration as 
“the art of exercising political functions” (1958: 23). What Van Riper 
calls the nineteenth-century distinction between a partisan and a 
nonpartisan civil service is underlaid by the prudential distinction 
because it assumes that civil servants are administrative politicians 
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who contribute to the substance of policy and not simply technicians 
who merely execute the will of others. 

But what of Wilson? He is constantly pushed toward the pruden- 
tial distinction by his practicality. At crucial junctures throughout the 
essay, he strongly affirms what at other points he denies, namely, the 
political nature of public administration. Now, the fact that Wilson 
almost blatantly contradicts himself at the most important points 
leads Van Riper to the conclusion that the essay is “of little assistance 
to anyone seeking guidance from it” (1984: 209). I, to the contrary, 
take the position—as I have explained—that Wilson’s essay is crucial 
not only to understanding the origins of the orthodox dichotomy but 
to understanding the nature of the present confusion regarding it in 
the field. Instead of seeing Wilson as merely confused, I see him in 
essence as torn between two conflicting guides to the study of public 
administration, what Herbert Storing has called the administrative 
guide and the political guide (1965: 49). The administrative guide is 
the expression of Leonard D. White’s four assumptions. Following it, 
our subject is process, and our pursuit is the development of a science 
of administration. The work of Herbert Simon is a monument to this 
guide. The political guide persistently maintains the difference 
between public and private administration and the difference between 
the political conditions and ends of the former versus the latter. 
Following it, the subject of public administration, as Wilson defined 
it, is law, and the pursuit is prudence. It is the collision of these two 
guides in Wilson’s essay that is both the source of its confusion and 
the basis of its profundity. 


ASSUMPTION 4: WILSON AS 
DICHOTOMY CAUSE 


To return to Van Riper, the fourth assumption underlying the 
Wilson legend, is that his dichotomy—what I have called the 
analytical distinction—is responsible for the unfortunate situation in 
which we find ourselves today (1984: 204). Having argued, under the 
heading of the third assumption, that no clear dichotomy emerged 
from Wilson’s essay, and thus absolving Wilson from any responsi- 
bility for our present situation, Van Riper is compelled to discover 
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“the real origins of the dichotomy” (1984: 209). Beginning with the 
notion that the dichotomy for which he is searching is “z kind of 
distance” between politics and administration, he proceeds to tell us 
first that it cannot be blamed on Goodnow or Willoughby. Then we 
are told that part of it came from the civil service reform movement; 
another part, unidentified, from the municipal reform movement; 
other parts, again unidentified, from Taylorism, the functionalists, 
Mary Parker Follett, the Hawthorne group, Leonard D. White, 
Marshall Dimock, and the MPA programs of the 1920s and 1930s 
(1984: 210-211). This eclectic shopping list obviously does not answer 
the question about the real origin of the dichotomy. Indeed, we are 
left confused about what it is that we are seeking the real origin of. 

Finally, Van Riper must explain the revival of interest in Wilson 
and his essay. The explanation takes the form of tracing the citations 
of Wilson’s essay from the first edition of White’s textbook up to the 
present day. But at each step along the way, it is denied that Wilson 
had any relevance for the development of the politics / administration 
dichotomy. If this is so, we cannot justly regard Wilson as even a 
founder of the modern study of public administration. For that 
dichotomy is the whole basis for justifying the field of public 
administration as an independent subject of study rather than as 
simply a part of the study of American politics. It would appear then 
that the revival of interest in Wilson is without meaning, a fluke. For 
reasons already stated, I cannot agree. 

It would not be fitting to conclude my criticism of Van Riper here 
without noting important areas of agreement. We agree that Wilson’s 
essay is not an adequate guide to the study of public administration. I 
think we agree to some extent that the field lacks a sense of direction. 
We may agree that returning to Hamilton’s understanding of public 
administration may be a good place to start in furnishing us with that 
sense of direction. Compared to this, our disagreement over Wilson 
may not be all that important. 


NOTE 


1. The preface is reprinted in ali editions. 
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The historical setting of Wilson’s essay is described as the first step in, response to 
Kirwan’s critique of Van Riper. The response then traces subsequent developments in 
public administration literature in which Wilson’s essay is conspicuously absent. The 
response closes with some speculation on the origin of the politics/ad:ninistration 
dichotomy in American public administration thought. 


ON WOODROW WILSON i 
Van Riper Replies 


PAUL P. VAN RIPER 
Texas A&M University 


- Kirwan has dealt with my two recent articles about Woodrew Wilson 
in terms of the four basic assumptions that I have posed as appearing 
to underlie “the Wilsonian dichotomy legend” and our current views 
of Wilson’s influence on the development of American public 
administration. I will continue our discussion along the same lines. 
Basic citations can be found in Kirwan’s response and I will not 
repeat them here. 

To restate: These assumptions seem to have been (1) that public 
administration as a field of study began with Woodrow Wilson and 
his essay, (2) that he was a powerful and continuous influence i in 
public administration from 1887 to the present, (3) that he really 
believed in the classic concept of a dichotomy between politics and 
administration, and (4) that his dichotomy was especially influential 
in the development of those distinctions between politics and 
administration that today are often viewed as unfortunate. 


WILSON AS FOUNDER 


Let me start by saying that I accept Wilson’s essay as ihe first 
modern effort to describe at length the general nature and role of 
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public administration in the United States. My main purpose in 
underscoring the earlier writings of Dorman B. Eaton and Richard T. 
Ely was to document what I suspected was true—namely, that an 
essay such as Wilson’s did not arrive full-born with no ancestry 
whatever. For it is clear that by 1880 the subject of administration 
was very much in the air, as was the word “management,” though the 
latter was more characteristic of discussions in business. 

We know Wilson studied administration of some sort under Ely, 
and must have known of Eaton as a fellow civil service reformer. I 
now add another personality to this kind of “inner circle” concerned 
with administration. This is Andrew D. White, president of Cornell 
University from its beginning until 1885 and, while on leave between 
1879 and 1881, the U.S. minister to Germany. Wilson’s essay first 
reached public attention as a speech delivered at Cornell on 
November 3, 1886. In his A History of Cornell, Morris Bishop (1962: 
263) says that Wilson was invited there as a candidate for the 
deanship of the new President White School of History and Political 
Science, and Wilson must have assumed that White, who was then in 
residence on the Cornell campus, would be present at the lecture. 
Indeed, we know from White’s diary (Ogden, 1959: 257) that he had 
lunch with Wilson that day and that White later attended the lecture. 
Unfortunately, White does not comment on the lecture, good or bad.! 
More intriguing, however, is White’s own prior interest in public 
administration and the manner of its demonstration. 

First, Ely says in his autobiography that while White was minister 
to Germany he asked Ely, then a student in Germany, to make a study 
for White of the administration of the city of Berlin. Apparently Ely 
did so, for part of this study was published in the March 30, 1882, 
issue of the Nation under the heading of “Administration of the City 
of Berlin.” It was only a year or two later that Wilson was listening to 
Ely lecture on administration at Johns Hopkins (Ely, 1938: 114). 

Moreover, White himself had already written a long, 31-page 
` report, “The Provision for Higher Instruction in Subjects Bearing 
Directly on Public Affairs.” This was occasioned by his appointment 
while in Europe as an honorary commissioner to the Paris Universal 
Exposition of 1878, and was published in 1880 by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office as part of the extensive combined 
reports on the Exposition (U.S. Congress, 1880: 349-381). Mean- 
while, on Feb. 22, 1879, White had delivered a paper on the same 
subject at Johns Hopkins on the occasion of the third anniversary of 
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the university. This was published shortly thereafter as an occasional 
paper, and then republished under the heading of “European Schools 
of History and Politics” in the December 1887 volume of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Politica! Science 
(White, 1887: 7-43).2 These two very similar papers relate in some 
detail the curricula for public service training in European universities 
in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, and Great Britain and 
close with a lengthy case for a similar approach in the United States. 
The importance of administration is noted here and there and 
stressed toward the end. The thrust is not at all like Wilson’s, but 
rather that of a learned and experienced educator arguing, partly by 
analogy and partly by the nature of American needs and responsibil- 
ities, for a new approach to education for the public service in terms 
of general “public affairs” rather than more strictly “public adminis- 
tration.” I cannot prove such, but I suspect that any young assistant 
professor as ambitious as Wilson would have known something of 
White’s interest in administration prior to confronting the distin- 
guished personage for whom the new school, the deanship of which 
the young man might be seeking, was named. 

Note also that courses with “administration” in their titles or 
course descriptions were being taught at Johns Hopkins and Cornell 
by the mid-1880s, and that as early as 1881 Eaton refers to similar 
events at “Columbia College, New York City, and Michigan 
University” (Eaton, 1882).3 

I will not pursue “founders” further, but I must add that White’s 
report on curricula could still be read with profit today. ! 


WILSON AS CONTINUOUS INFLUENCE , 


I am appreciative that Kirwan does not question my most 
fundamental thesis, namely, that there was a long hiatus during 
which Wilson’s essay (along with his lectures) was essentially lost 
from view. However, he does argue, via the Brownlow episode, what 
might be termed the depth of the loss. Let me summarize 4 moment 
before I return to Brownlow. 

What happened was this: The general idea of administration was 
being bruited about in intellectual circles and, as a perceptive young 
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professor, Wilson capitalized on that fact. A brief note in a New York 
paper caught the eye of Columbia’s Seligman, an editor of the 
Political Science Quarterly, then in its first year of publication. The 
essay was requested and published a year later with almost no 
revision. The published version interested Herbert B. Adams, the 
historian, enough to arrange Wilson’s invitation to give lectures on 
administration at Johns Hopkins over the next few years. But that is 
about the last ripple from any splash made by the essay. 

Goodnow, for example, himself on the P.SQ’s first editorial board, 
never refers to the essay, the omission being especially noteworthy in 
the case of his own work on the subject of politics and administration. 
Nor does anyone else cite the essay until 1926. Then Leonard D. 
White makes a significant reference to the essay in the initial edition 
of his 1926 textbook, the first for public administration. But, equally 
significant, White’s few comments do not relate to the dichotomy 
issue. None of the other three textbooks for public administration, 
published before World War I, contain any reference to or citation 
of Wilson’s essay. Meanwhile, there are a very few references 
elsewhere, but even Dimock makes little of the essay in his Modern 
Politics and Administration of 1937. 

We come now to the Brownlow incident, emphasized by Kirwan. 
Does this really put new light on the question of Wilson’s influence? I 
think not, for here is the rest of the story! The setting is found in the 
discussions pertaining to the content of the first issue of the Public 
Administration Review. Brownlow was then director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House (PACH), which was providing the 
editorial personnel for the new journal. Leonard D. White was 
editor-in-chief and Don K. Price, then assisting Brownlow in PACH, 
was the managing editor. I do not doubt Brownlow’s interest in 
Wilson’s essay, but one can doubt its strength. For, when the first 
issue of the Review appeared, it contained no mention whatever of 
“The Study of Administration.” What we have by White, Dimock, 
Brownlow, and so on is little more than a passing nod to a distant 
relative. 

The essay was resurrected, in terms of the fuller commentaries we 
know today, essentially around 1955, on the occasion of the 
centennial of Wilson’s birth. It is interesting that in his last edition 
(1955) White omits any mention of the essay. 
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" WILSON AS DICHOTOMIST 


Did Wilson really believe in the so-called classic dichotomy or was 
he simply confused? Here I think Kirwan’s exceptionally clear 
analysis of Wilson’s three views on the politics-administration 
question, our finest analysis extant, proves my point. I agree that 
there is a dichotomy in the essay. In addition, Wilson goes all around 
the problem of the relationship of politics and administration under a 
separation of powers government within a modern democracy. But 
where does Wilson come out? He doesn’t. I also concur with Kirwan 
that the most impressive alternative, to which he seems to return 
more than once, lies in what Kirwan terms his “prudential distinction.” 
This, of course, is no dichotomy at all but a notion of a kind of 
continuum showing the permeation of politics to a greater or lesser 
extent throughout administration as a whole. 

There is, I think, only one murky clue in the essay as to Wilson’s 
own personal feelings toward any dichotomy—in the following 
sentence: “Although politics sets the task for administration, it 
should not be suffered to manipulate its offices.” This was the view of 
the civil service reformers, of whom Wilson was himself one. He was a 
vice president of the National Civil Service Reform League at the 
time of his nomination for president. The reformers would have 
approved of Wilson’s “prudential distinction,” for they too wished to 
remove only partisan considerations, not politics in general, from 
“manipulation of the offices.” Part of the difficulty in coming to grips 
with the dichotomy is that almost no one has attempted to define 
politics carefully. 

Perhaps I came on too strong in calling Wilson confused. 
Certainly the essay is a brilliant first effort for its times. After all, 
there was no one else on whom to fall back for his particular kind of 
administrative analysis except the civil service reformers, none of 
whom was notably theoretical. But I do wish he had been asked to 
undertake one more revision! I’m old-fashioned and like my stories to 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 


WILSON AS DICHOTOMY CAUSE 


That is, was Wilson responsible for the dichotomy—through any 
kind of ancestral linkage, even remote? No sient two reasons 
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noted previously, and two others outlined briefly here again. 

Let me recap for a moment. Of course, the first reason given—that 
we are uncertain as to Wilson’s own view of the dichotomy—is not 
conclusive. Far more important is the fact, undisputed by Kirwan, 
that Wilson’s own views, whatever they were, remained in a kind of 
limbo throughout the first quarter of the twentieth century, when the 
dichotomy was developing. 

But the argument does not end there. The most impressive 
evidence lies in the nature of White’s own textbook of 1926. If you 
have not done so, take a look at it sometime. This is a text on 
administration, with practically no reference to politics, in any full 
sense, anywhere in it. Clearly by 1926 the dichotomy was with us, 
full-blown, with no help from Wilson. 

Finally, can the dichotomy’s origin be traced via some other route? 
Kirwan regards my explanation of the dichotomy’s development as 
“confused,” In asense, I plead guilty. That is, complex though it be, I 
still stand on the somewhat messy explanation contained in my 
article in the volume edited by Rabin and Bowman. As social 
scientists have had to learn, social causation is usually very “confused” 
indeed. As for my definition of the dichotomy as “a kind of distance 
[variable to be sure] between politics and administration,” I think it 
represents the essential nature of the dichotomy. After all, no one 
bothered to define it until long after it had appeared in a wide variety 
of shapes and forms. 

Yes, my discussion of the origin of the dichotomy does not fit 
modern theories. Part of it is based on personal experience, but, as 
such, it can also be described as a participant-observer form of 
analysis, the subject of Richard Fenno’s 1985 presidential address to 
the American Political Science Association. I have lived through a 
good deal of what I have described. Leonard White was my chairman 
at Chicago, Gulick and Urwick provided a text also, and so forth. 
Part of my defense is that I’m a survivor, writing firsthand. 

I cannot say precisely where the dichotomy came from in terms of 
particular persons. We are political and administrative pragmatists, 
and I can deciare that it did not come from any explicit theory or 
theorists. All [know for sure at this point is that it came in part from 
the civil service reformers—that is clear. Most came, I think, from 
municipal and state governmental reform in the period from 1890 to 
1920, when the dichotomy was there, ante White, Willoughby, 
Gulick, and the President’s Committee. White’s 1926 text in effect 
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only summarized what was already an accepted view. 

To understand that era, one needs to know how really bad 
administration was in state and local government during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. The federal government then was adminis- 
tratively centralized, whereas much state and local government was 
carried on by committee, and characterized by long ballot, spoils, and 
weak mayors and governors. There was no hope of reform through 
legislatures or courts, only through a rejuvenated executive and a 
nonpartisan civil service of character and competence. Municipal 
reform ends in the city manager, a classic example of the dichotomy 
in practice, or in a strong mayor, whereas the states end with a strong 
governor and the short ballot. Read any of several recent analysts of 
this period—Schiesl (1977), Fox (1977), Skowronek (1982), for 
example—and you will see what I mean.‘ 

As I have suggested, White and others of his generation entered 
onto the dichotomy scene in midcycle, and, by the 1920s and 1930s 
the dichotomy was what is needed at a now-fragmenting federal level. 
Administrative management is also what is needed. We got them. The 
need is much less now and we have found politics again, when it is 
once more the appropriate remedy. 


FURTHER PERSPECTIVES 


I close with three interrelated ideas. First, I quote Dwight Waldo ` 
from the recent article about him by Brown and Stillman (1985). “The 
dichotomy lingers—the two-fold schema has too much going for it in 
logic and usefulness simply to disappear. We do, commonsensically, 
decide and execute, set policy and administer.” Out of context, 
but ...? 

The dichotomy is a form of ends-means relationships, and these 
are not static as Hegel brought to our attention long ago. The 
classical administrative theorists and reformers were not wrong in 
their day. They were right in their emphasis on administration, a 
strong executive, and a career system—-as the Federalists were right 
in a similar approach a century earlier. The Jacksonians were also 
right for a while, and it is right today to seek Wilson’s prudential 
approach. The nice point, I think, is that one can quote Wilson both 
ways. 
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Finally, a brief word about the separation, or balance, of powers, 
for the dichotomy’s fate is tied to that of our division of powers. Was 
there ever a single, accepted view of their relationship, even among 
our eighteenth-century founders? It becomes increasingly clear that 
there was not, for various founders, in and out of the government, 
radically differed in their approaches to the topic. All we can know is 
“views,” plural not singular; and I would expect the emphasis to 
continue to shift here and there through time and the dichotomy with 
it. Neither can be fixed and held static; there are no permanent 
paradigms for this problem. Indeed, it is the unavoidably dynamic 
nature of American politics and administration that continues to 
make our “balancing act” a fascinating subject for study and action. 


NOTES 


1. Here is the relevant portion of the entry for Wednesday, November 3: 


Woodrow Wilson lunched with me. Attended admirable lecture by Mr. 
Schurman, the new Prof. of Philosphy, on Bacon. Took tea with Presd’t Adams 
and then to hear Wilson’s paper on Administration of Gov't. 


2. Footnote 1 of this article contains the following: 


A portion of this paper was read at the third anniversary of the Johns Hopkins 
University, February 22, 1879, and was then printed as read. The whole study is 
so important to students and teachers of History and Politics in this country 
that the Editor of this Series [Herbert B. Adams, who also helped bring Wilson 
to lecture at Johns Hopkins] requested President White to allow a partial 
revision of the subject matter and its reproduction in the present form, with 
certain timely supplements which show what work is actually in progress to-day 
in European Schools of History and Politics—Editor. 


3. To be brief, from catalog materials in my possession, and from Eaton’s essay on 
“Civil Administration” (Eaton, 1882: 472-475). 

4. We are fortunate to have several recent administrative histories of state, local, 
and federal governments that greatly illuminate developments in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. See especially Martin J. Schies! (1977), Kenneth Fox (1977), and 
Stephen Skowronek (1982). 
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The interpretivist perspective is rapidly growing in acceptance and influence in the field 
of organization and management. This perspective has important implications for the 
field of administrative ethics that have not yet been sufficiently acknowledged. 
Traditionally, administrative ethics appears to have assumed an objectivist epistemolog- 
ical and legalistic ethical perspective, and interpretivism seems to imply epistemological 
subjectivism and ethical relativism as alternatives. Using Jung’s theory of the 
unconscious as a foundation, an ethical perspective is developed indicating that 
through the vehicle of human relationship one can find stable points of reference for 
moral action in the requisities of the personal development of the actors involved in the 
situation, and hence, this perspective avoids the trap of ethical relativism to which 
interpretivism is vulnerable. Lying, cheating, and stealing are used as examples and the 
case of the Washington Post reporter Janet Cooke is presented as an illustration of 
how the approach opplies in organizational situations. 


THE CASE FOR LYING, CHEATING, 
AND STEALING— PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AS ETHICAL 
GUIDANCE FOR MANAGERS 


CYNTHIA J. McSWAIN 
George Washington University 


ORION F. WHITE, Jr. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Is there an end to this plot? That end could not be ethical, since ethics is 
an illusion of men, not-of inscrutable gods... 
—Jorge Luis Borges 


No rules can cope with the paradoxes of life. 
—C. G. Jung 


Within the last 15 to 20 years a number of management theorists 


have moved away from the positive science orthodoxy that historically 
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has dominated the field. These writers have taken increasingly 
subjectivist orientations to organizational analysis and have generated 
a diverse “interpretivist” literature that, although not as yet ċominant 
in the field of management theory, is now widely Becepled (Burrell 
and Morgan, 1979). 

The interpretivist approach to management theory reflects the 
influences primarily of phenomenological philosophy and related 
schools of research such as ethnomethodology and symbolis interac- 
tionism. The emphasis is upon the role of human conscioustiess in the 
creation of reality, society, and meaningful action. Berger and 
Luckmann (1966) moved this perspective into the center of contempo- 
rary social theory with their assertion that knowledge about the 
physical and social worlds is socially derived and maintained and 
exists in socially held categories of consciousness. Such a position 
challenged the fundamental premises of the predominant social 
organization theories, which are primarily objectivist in their orienta- 
tion. Research stemming from the phenomenological approach has 
investigated how individuals shape and affect social reality through 
the patterns of their interaction in everyday life (Goffman, #959) and 
suggests that the sustaining of a sensible intersubjective reality is an 
accomplishment of human agentry and consciousness (Garfinckel, 
1967). 

Although the effect of phenomenological assumptions was evident 
in the New Public Administration movement in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, it is the work of David Silverman (1971) that represented 
the first comprehensive articulation of the relevance of interpretivism 
for organization theory. Silverman’s critique debunked what he 
called the dominant systems orthodoxy for defining what people do 
as behavior, meaning that it is purely a reaction to structural, 
environmental influences. His analysis revealed that the systems 
perspective gainsays the possibility of proactive human agentry. 
From Silverman’s “action frame of reference” organizations are seen 
as patterns of interaction that arise out of particular meanings that 
individual actors ascribe to their actions. These meanings are 
reaffirmed in everyday interactions and form the basis of the norms 
and traditions that sustain social reality. These traditions aperate on 
individual consciousness in an interactive manner, that is, society 
socializes individuals who, in turn, through myriad individual 
adjustments, elaborate and sometimes reshape social traditions. 
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Individuals as symbolizing entities, as meaning creators, are of 
seminal importance in this process, Objectivist explanations of social 
process, which understand individual behavior as a result of forces 
external to the individual, have difficulty comprehending the living 
dynamism of the dialectic between individual action and and social 
meaning. 

The central theme of early interpretivist work was that organiza- 
tions are “social inventions” in which change emerges from movement 
in individual and group redefinition of the situation (Brown, 1978; 
Greenfield, 1973). Contemporary theorists have extended this line of 
thought. The work of Michael Harmon (1981) in developing an 
action theory for public administration using the “face-face-en- 
counter” as his basic unit of analysis is an important further 
statement of this position. With the influence of Karl Weick’s 
writings (1979), particularly his discussion of the metaphors that 
individuals use to maintain intersubjectivity, the interpretivist position 
has become a firmly established line of organizational research. The 
rise of interpretivism in management theory constitutes an acknowledg- 
ment of the deficiency of the objectivist approach for producing a 
fully acceptable understanding or explanation of organizational 
events. Although the degree to which subjectivity is the centerpoint of 
attention varies widely among the interpretive theorists, and although 
interpretivism has drawn a certain amount of criticism as a point of 
view that cannot stand alone (Carveth, 1977; Fisher, 1982), the 
movement away from a functionalist ontology and epistemology and 
toward a heterodoxy of viewpoint is nonetheless definite. 

From our point of view, this shift is suggestive of an increasing 
appreciation of the unconscious aspects of social process. The 
interpretivist position indicates a concept of social process as 
reflexive, where consciousness is seen to interplay with unconscious 
activity such that symbolic meanings, which in turn form traditions 
and cultures, are constructed from the activity of individuals in group 
interaction. This is particularly visible in Garfinckel’s ethnomethod- 
ology (1967). In Garfinckel’s analysis the emphasis is on a reflexive 
process of symbolization. Actors create meaning reflexively, that is, 
through looking backwards at their actions and interpreting them so 
as to build and maintain shared categories of commonsense assump- 
tions about “what is going on,” and what is the correct way to behave. 
Thus social reality is an accomplishment of participants, gained 
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through a reflexive process of symbolization that renders behavior as 
appropriate. We see this process as a way of acknowledging the 
dialectic between the conscious attitude and the unconscious, 
wherein the unconscious is represented in the spontaneous actions of 
individuals. That is, in the interpretivist position human action is 
understood as essentially free-flowing and unconscious. It is the 
exercise of the conscious attitude that brings reflection to action and 
that renders action meaningful. : 

Although interpretivism opens an opportunity for seeing the role 
of the interaction between the conscious attitude and the unconscious 
in the formation and maintenance of social reality, little active or 
explicit consideration is actually given this topic in interpretivist 
writings. Indeed, in management theory circles generally, unconscious 
processes are seen as essentially negative in nature. The burgeoning 
work of the interpretivists, we hope, is a sign that a serious awareness 
of the unconscious and unconscious processes is developing, but it is 
a sign whose promise is at yet unfulfilled. 

What we wish to do here is build on the potential afforded by the 
growing popularity of the interpretivist point of view and at the same 
time avoid the problem of ethical relativism that it seems to imply. 
Specifically, we wish to indicate how the process of personal 
development, which we see as hinging on an appreciation of and 
interaction with the unconscious, can serve as a basis for ethical 
guidance for management action. As asubtheme to this, we wish also 
to suggest that if the field of management theory is to take 
interpretivism as seriously as it seems to be doing, revision of the 
objectivist attitude toward issues of management ethics is indicated. 
In sum, our view is that interpretivism seriously qualifies the certainty 
that the objectivist point of view apparently brings to issues of moral 
choice; at the same time, by doing so it opens the way for 
consideration of unconscious processes (specifically, of the dynamics 
of personal development). This new understanding can ameliorate 
the uncertainty and relativism that retreat from the objectivist 
position seems to entail. 

Despite the growing preeminence of a subjectivist orientation in 
management theory and a heightened sensitivity to the unconscious 
elements of organization, the important field of management ethics 
has remained largely unaffected. Here the objectivist persuasion 
remains strong and has been only rarely challenged (Winter, 1966). 
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As a result, the role of the unconscious in questions of management 
ethics is virtually unconsidered. 

Writers approach management ethics from a variety of perspectives, 
yet they share a primary concern with locating an appropriate 
grounding for ethical choice. The major concern of the field seems to 
be to determine either the ethical code, the personal value, or the 
moral tradition that is the most advisable guide for management 
action. Rohr (1978) identifies two basic approaches as the “low 
road” and the “high road.” The “low road” argues that ethical 
concerns should be focused on strict adherence to the rules and 
regulations of an organization. The “high road” represents attempts 
to establish ethical standards based on normative theories of the 
good. In either instance, however, a consideration of what is ethical 
behavior in a given situation is a result of determining what objective 
standard or calculation on the part of the actor ought to direct his or 
her actions. Ethical dilemmas are seen as unclear situations where 
values, standards, or codes are in conflict, ambiguous or nonexistent. 
Hence, management ethicists have been predominately objectivist 
and legalistic because they have seen ethical choices as questions of 
finding and applying, to a set of facts, an objective rule, code, or 
norm that in turn reflects an overarching value. By this system the 
appropriate consequences of failure to adhere to or honor ethical 
standards are blame and punishment. The primary emphasis in the 
literature on organizational ethics has been legalistic and juridical. As 
a case in point the first section of the American Society for Public 
Administration’s Applying Professional Standards & Ethics in the 
Eighties: A Workbook and Study Guide for Public Administrators 
(1982) is entitled “Relationships to Law.” The central issue is this: By 
which laws, in the most generic sense, is administrative action to be 
ethically informed? 

A sampling of the ethical literature supports this point. The 
traditional position has been that moral administration depends 
upon dedication to the values of democracy and the public interest 
and a combination of “mental attitudes and moral qualities” 
(Appleby, 1949; Bailey, 1964). Codes of ethics might then be backed 
up by an investigatory process that would seek evidence about 
personal adherence to or deviation from the codes (Wood, 1955). One 
of the most thorough explorations of organizational ethics was the 
Public Administration Review “Symposium on Social Equity” 
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(1974). In this set of articles, the standard of social equity'or justice 
was presented as “the most significant alternative ethical theory 
available to us” (Hart, 1974). These writers represented the theme 
that ethics and ethical guidance for behavior should be set by an 
overriding value premise, such as social equity. Actions could then be 
judged on the extent to which they incorporate or realize this value. 
Much deference was given in these essays to the supporting arguments 
of John Rawls’s highly objectivist Theory of Justice (1971). 

The same orientation to ethics as involving questions of judgment, 
choice, and obedience or loyalty to principles is explicitly stated by 
Waldo’s book The Enterprise of Public Administration (1981). 
Waldo formulates a list of “obligations” that constitute a “map” of 
the ethical responsibilities of the administrator. These obligations are 
to legal codes or value positions such as the Constitution, lew, nation 
or country, organization/ bureaucratic norms, and so on. Two other 
recent treatments of organizational ethics reveal a similar pattern. In 
his excellent book Ethics for Bureaucrats (1979), Rohr argues that 
the position of public bureaucrats is significantly different from those 
in the private sector and hence their ethical situation is unique. He 
suggests that public actors need to base their code of ethics upon what 
he calls “regime values,” that is, “the values of that political entity that 
was brought into being by the ratification of the Constitution that 
created the present American republic” (p. 59). Rohr finds the most 
useful and explicit statements of these values to be found in the public 
law of the regime and hence advocates the careful study of court cases 
and opinions. 

As mentioned earlier, despite the breadth of the subjectivist/inter- 
pretivist influence in organization theory, the literature on or- 
ganizational ethics remains dominated by this rather objectivist and 
legalistic viewpoint, save for a few exceptions that shall be discussed 
shortly. Scholars of ethics have not considered subjective'factors or 
the role of individual consciousness—which, of necessity, introduces 
a consideration of the unconscious—in ethical questions. It is, of 
course, quite difficult to reconceptualize ethical issues in more 
subjectivist terms because they are extremely “loaded” in our culture. 
It is threatening to our basically legalistic concepts of right and 
wrong, guilt and innocence, to look at ethics from another 
perspective—one that does not see reality or the human situation in 
such definite terms. There seems to be a similiar negative loading on 
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the matter of taking seriously the unconscious itself as a variable in 
human action. 

It is our position, however, that current discussions of management 
ethics are distorted by an overassertion of the conscious attitude, by 
an overreliance on rationalistic logics and objectivist attitudes. This 
leads to ethical theories that are not applicable or are inappropriate 
to the conditions individuals in organizations actually face. We 
believe that discussions of ethics in these terms have not been effective 
in creating a more morally sensitive and ethically valid management 
practice. Our contention is that we would be better served by 
reconceptualizing issues of management ethics as issues of personal 
transformation and development—especially in those ambiguous 
cases where legal or moral principles are not readily applicable. Such 
ethical issues are best worked out in a context of valid relationship 
where the role of the unconscious can be fully explored and the 
process of personal development can be used as a rather definite 
guide to moral action. In other words, we feel that these issues, in the 
main, will be better handled from a human development/ organiza- 
tional problem-solving perspective than from the legalistic/juridical, 
blame/ punishment orientation that currently characterizes the moral 
climate of organizations. 

As implied earlier, we find the continued emphasis on an 
objectivist approach to management ethics rather paradoxical given 
the spreading acknowledgment of the interpretivist position in 
management theory. The relativism that is seemingly inherent in 
interpretivism apparently denies the possibility of establishing 
compellingly clear, definite, and objective role descriptions, much 
less ethical or moral rules (Pfohl, 1975). From the interpretivist point 
of view, however, we are able to see that to take such rules seriously is 
to commit a type of reification and thereby, on the face of it, to act 
irresponsibly (Berger, 1963; Sartre, 1965). Harmon’s (1981) excellent 
analysis argues this point with great persuasiveness. Winter (1966), 
who also works directly from an inspiration out of the interpretivist 
paradigm, makes a similar point for social policy analysis generally. 
It bears note in this context that in the farsighted work of Kohlberg 
(1969) the objectivist ethics of adherence to prescribed rules is 
considered a rather unevolved, lower form of moral behavior. 

Still, in much of the scholarly literature and certainly in the mass 
media and the popular mind, the objectivist view of morality prevails 
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strongly, and moral or ethical codes and rules are seen as primarily 
regulatory in nature. That is, such codes are viewed as defining the 
boundaries of behavior that are required for the maintenance of an 
organizational, or social, system. Hence, the rules are accorded a 
certain objective necessity, and what they are seen to yield is system 
survival, stability, or security. This result is seen as so desirable or 
necessary that even when clearly unjust actions occur, asin Melville’ s 
great story of Billy Bud, our faith in and commitment to legalistic 
moral codes remains unshaken. 

What we fail to see from such a perspective is that ethical rules as 
such hold little or no force except insofar as they derive from and 
continue to reflect a community of human relationships in good 
order. This insight is what the interpretivist perspective tells us so 
clearly. Objective rules, in addition to carrying little force, are not 
seen as just. As D. H. Lawrence put it, “Anger is just, and pity is just, 
but judgment is never just.”! The true rationale for maral rules 
therefore cannot be their objective necessity so much as their function 
of setting a specific context for a special kind of interpersonal 
encounter. In modern society this encounter, whether we like it or 
not, is most often likely to arise in the organizational setting and to 
involve a management relationship. i 

In order to understand this encounter and how it relates to 
management, we must understand the role that the unconscious plays 
in both individual and collective life. In doing this we will rely on the 
theoretic system developed by Jung. We will see, then, that ethical 
issues appear quite differently than they do when examined: from the 
point of view of consciousness, and that a developmental, relationship 
orientation is much better suited to dealing with such matters than 
the instrumentalism of traditional management ethics. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IN PERSONAL | 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT ! 


According to the Jungian perspectives; if wer are to apprehend the 
dynamics of the unconscious as it comes into play in conscious life, 
we must begin with the realization (or premise) that the relationship 
of the unconscious and the conscious is dialectical in that the two are 
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truly opposite—such that, literally, the one cannot be understood in 
terms of the other. As a corollary, Jung held that the unconscious— 
since it is primary to and the source of consciousness—is preeminent 
to consciousness. Consciousness is derivative and secondary to it. A 
third matter that must be taken into account is that the existence of 
consciousness is paradoxical to the unconscious. Ego consciousness 
must be developed only to be broken and qualified. 

The clearest illustration of these principles can be found in the 
pattern of the individual life cycle, as Jung and his followers (such as 
Edward Whitmont) have conceptualized it (Whitmont, 1978). There 
is no true consciousness (in the sense of ego) in infancy. As 
development occurs the individual takes on an ego identity, which 
can be said to consist of and be presented primarily as a set of value 
commitments. Every ego is in some sense a code of ethics (so that 
there is even “honor among thieves”). (It bears note that all human 
beings must develop what we are calling here an objectivist legalistic 
system of values, as a condition of ego development.) The first half of 
life is spent in attempting to refine and realize these commitments. 
Somewhere around midlife, however, the individual begins to 
experience these commitments as hollow, and to see them as failing to 
be a sufficient source of meaning in life (Neumann, 1973; Whitmont, 
1978). Life presents situations where cherished moral rules lead to 
harm, or where the “good” seems realizable only through application 
of the opposite of such rules. Ideals and goals fail either in external 
realization or as a source of inner fulfillment even when they are 
realized externally. Crisis may occur at this point, but it is a curative 
crisis, one that pushes the individual toward deeper, more transcen- 
dent sources of meaning. This is the basic and universal pattern of 
individual development, according to Jung. In turn, all social 
development derives from this pattern. As individuals pass success- 
fully through this cycle, so the societies of which they are a part evolve 
to more complete forms of consciousness. 

This development proceeds through the paradoxical integration of 
unconscious material into the conscious side of the personality, or at 
a general level, society. The initial task of individual development is 
to declare a stance toward the unconscious through the construction 
of a conscious ego. The ego is simply a special form of unconscious 
material—material that has been openly chosen and makes the basis 
for conscious action and choice. The ego, as noted earlier, is 
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represented as value choices, whereby some behaviors are allowed 
and others are rejected, for example, “I will tell the truth”, “I will not 
lie”, “I will work hard”, “I will not be lazy.” From the perspective of 
the unconscious, all such choices are ultimately arbitrary, since the 
unconscious is undifferentiated and contains both positive and 
negative energy. Although the point that values are arbitrary may 
sound extreme, in fact it is simply referring to the reality that moral 
action properly arises not from value commitments but from a valid 
relationship between the individual’s ego and the inner self. Values, 
therefore, regardless of their substance, are the vehicles by which this 
relationship produces morally sound action. The task of development, 
both personal and collective, is to establish relationship with, 
integrate, or make conscious and transform more and more of the 
material of the unconscious. (To illustrate this, we can see that at the 
social level development oftentimes literally involves integration of a 
minority race, sexual out-group, or deviant or criminal elements. The 
question is how to relate to and thereby integrate and transform these . 
alienated elements into forms that further human life.) Development 
can only proceed dialectically and through paradox, however. We 
adopt a value such as “to tell the truth” and then must struggle 
reflexively with its opposite, “to tell a lie,” until we transform it 
through our daily lives into the positive qualities of tact, kindness, 
diplomacy, and so on. Then we must bring both positions together 
into an integrated whole, more complete than either value and 
constructed of both, only then to start the process over again. 

This reflexivity depends upon the individual’s maintaining a 
flexible ego stance toward the unconscious. Such flexibility is 
acquired in a maturation process that involves, in earlier stages, a 
painful cycle whereby the ego is alternately inflated and deflated by 
its encounters with the unconscious. Strong identification with a 
value position often leads to “heroic” acts that turn out badly, as 
when telling the truth causes great harm with no compensatory 
benefit. After sufficient experience with such events, the ega becomes 
tentative and balanced enough to avoid such punishments, and to 
integrate unconscious aspects through ongoing reflection upon 
experience rather than through dramatic episodes of failure and 
punishment. 

We can see from this sketch that individual] and social development 
is an interconnected process, wherein no state or condition can be 
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taken as a stable or permanent point of reference for what is good. It 
is only the process itself that can be valued over time. This is to say 
that the value commitments adopted by an individual, and collectively 
reflected at the social level, can only be temporary and must be 
mediated, modified, or given up as development proceeds and 
contradictions to the values appear in the praxis of everyday life. 
Further, we can note that the process of development proceeds more 
easily, rapidly, and vividly at the individual level than at the social. 
Social values are necessarily less amendable to change than are 
individual values, since social values must be stabilized and institution- 
alized in order to serve as a basis for moral socialization. Hence, from 
the individual’s point of view social values will almost inevitably 
appear unevolved, contradictory, or unjust in some manner. Indi- 
vidual consciousness, when it is self-aware, is always “higher” or 
more developed than the collective. This is why conscious social 
critics are always able to point out the injustices, contradictions, or 
general “craziness” of society. Indeed, it is precisely through this 
tension that the collective or social consciousness is brought forward 
in its development. 

We note one further important aspect of this picture: Social values 
and rules simply mark the current boundary between conscious and 
unconscious elements in the collective psyche or the social order. 
Society, expressed as institutionalized values or rules, is, for all 
intents and purposes, the collective unconscious. Hence, as one 
relates to society and its institutions, one relates to the collective 
unconscious (Progoff, 1973). In this way social adjustment in a broad 
sense can serve as an indication of an individual’s condition of 
personal development. Rebelliousness and conformity are both 
problematic states for individual (and hence collective) development. 
Both indicate a failure of the relationship, or of the reflexive 
connection, between the conscious and unconscious aspects of the 
psyche that is required if development is to proceed. 

Let us now review and sum up the Jungian point of view: Seen 
from the perspective of the unconscious, the substance of moral 
positions or ethical rules is subordinate to and a vehicle for the 
establishment of a valid relationship to the inner self. Values and 
principles are to be appreciated for the role they play in establishing 
this dialectical, reflexive relationship to the unconscious, through 
which value commitments can be revised and transcended such that 
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morally correct action is produced. Our best and most stable point of 
moral reference, then, is the process by which aspects of the 
unconscious are transformed and brought to the apprehension of the 
conscious side of the psyche. This process is carried jon at the 
individual level and involves an inevitable tension between the 
individual and the social, which sometimes brings the process to the 
collective level in the form of social movements. What is clearest from 
this picture, however, is that the traditional objectivist search for 
definite moral rules and effective methods for enforcing them is 
problematic for the process of personal and social develepment, as 
seen from the perspective of the unconscious. 


SOME ETHICAL ISSUES REVIEWED 


We can see from this overview how the unconscious comes into 
play in human development. Although the interpretivist perspective 
has been gaining ground in management theory, it does no: explicitly 
comprehend unconscious factors in social process. Still it is useful in 
relativizing the injunctions of clear and strict ethical rules. Interpre- 
tivism indicates that in every case there can be multiple ways of 
looking at things, that is, of defining the situation, a poini that is all 
too easily forgotten when one takes the objectivist stance; 

Using the interpretivist perspective, and adding to it whet we know 
of the dynamics of the unconscious, we can now review a few 
common ethical issues that arise in organizations and indicate how 
they appear in the functionalist perspective and, in contrast, how they 
look from our alternative viewpoint. 


LYING 


Generally and broadly speaking, lying is taken—from the 
objectivist perspective—to be a misstatement of fact that results in an 
intended gain or benefit to the liar. There are a variety of degrees and 
types of lies, but basically lying can be seen as a form of manipulation, 
or an attempt to evoke an effect through revision of the teality of a 
matter (Bok, 1979). In the objectivist framework, lying can be 
determined by simply getting out all the facts of the matter and 
holding these against the account that is in question. i 
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From our perspective, however, the following points seem equally 
clear: 


(1) We all act toward one another in ways that are manipulative in the 
same sense that a lie is manipulative. Except for psychotic, formless 
behavior, we all represent ourselves either partially, covered over in 
some way, or selectively, so as to achieve a good (or bad) opinion of 
ourselves from others. 

(2) From some possible viewpoint, any situation can be constructed ina 
way that will show a given lie to be a truth, or, conversely, an accepted 
true account to be inaccurate. This is the Rashomon phenonenon. 

(3) In many of its forms, lying is a valuable social skill and a mark of grace 
and humanity. We call it, among other things, “tact” or “diplomacy.” 


CHEATING 


Generally, we can define cheating as occurring when one makes a 
gain by secretly not conforming to the rules of a situation; as in hiding 
a card in a poker game or copying exam answers from another 
person. From the perspective of consciousness, the event of cheating 
either does or does not occur: The card is hidden or not, the exam 
answers are original or they are not. Our alternative view would hold, 
however, that there can always be dispute about what the rules of a 
given situation actually are. The gypsum plant strike studied by 
Gouldner (1965) and reinterpreted by Silverman is a case in point, 
where differing definitions of the rules conflicted. The interpretivist 
perspective is quite powerful in telling us how the definition of the 
structure of any situation depends upon the particular intersection of 
life worlds within which a given person lives. Further, we would point 
out that the folk aphorism “rules are made to be broken” does carry 
valid meaning. It indicates that rules are to be regarded simply as 
reference points for the exercise of judgment, and only judgment can 
suffice as a guide to proper action in practical affairs. 


STEALING 


In some ways, not to steal is among the clearest of moral 
injunctions. It means not to take into one’s own possession the 
property of another. As such, it seems easy to determine whether 
stealing has occurred: The question is only whether or not a given 
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item is held by another and what the conditions were under which it 
was obtained. On the other hand, ownership has become increasingly 
ambiguous, as has the idea of property, under the conditions of 
advanced industrial society (Reagan, 1963; Reich, 1964). As 
institutions have become larger and awareness has spread that all 
wealth derives from human sources, property rights have come to be 
viewed in a different light. Hence the idea of “rip off” has replaced, in 
some circles, the idea both of stealing and of commercial transaction. 
Corporations rip off the public, and people rip off commercial 
establishments. Acceptance of a certain modicum of theft is even 
institutionalized by many businesses with respect to their employees. 

By the same token, stealing probably carries the most equivocal 
force of any moral rule. There seems to be a rather widespread 
appreciation that there are many situations involving higher human 
ends where property rights can and should be abrogated. The 
archetypal figure of Robin Hood—and in the more contemporary 
context, that of the supply sergeant in a MASH unit—captures this 
sentiment wherein stealing is carried to the level of a positive social 
value. The ambivalence with which we regard looting of food by 
underclass social victims during emergencies such as blackouts is 
indicative of our uncertainty. p 

We could continue this litany, and examine how many other 
commonly held moral rules are rendered ambiguous in light of the 
interpretivist perspective and can be seen to prohibit behaviors that 
might work for positive good, but even these three begin to expose the 
inadequacy of our simple, positive ethical formulations (Hampden- 
Turner, 1976). In light of this, what are we to take as a workable 
standard for human behavior? Must we resign ourselves to the 
relativism toward which our analysis seems to point? 


APPROACH TO A 
NEW ORGANIZATIONAL ETHIC 


We began our analysis with the contention that our ethical 
viewpoint currently suffers from an “overassertion of the conscious 
attitude”in the form of an objectivist ethic for organizational life. We 
consider this form of ethics to result in several serious problems. In 
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general, we can state these problems to (1) premise unjustifiably clear 
rules for behavior; (2) lead to a legalistic emphasis in ethical issues on 
blame, proof of guilt or innocence, and subsequent punishment; and 
(3) impair the process of personal and social development by 
rigidifying social relationships in instances where morality is at issue. 
We feel that the objectivist perspective is only partly correct, and 
needs to be supplemented by an appreciation of unconscious 
processes in such matters, 

Our position leads to a suggestion for emendation of the traditional 
objectivist model of ethics. This change is to shift attention away 
from the “facts of the matter” and the rules involved and to place 
emphasis instead upon the personal development agenda of the 
people involved in the incident. This would mean that we must 
establish the conditions within organizations that will lead people to 
see that their greatest interest is in determining if lying, cheating, and 
stealing are occurring, from the point of view of the conscious. From 
this perspective—that is, that of the unconscious—these behaviors 
are all simply avoidances, in one form or another, of facing the task of 
coming to terms with and integrating unconscious material. Whether 
or not facts are misstated is an ambiguous and relatively unimportant 
matter to the unconscious. The central question in such instances 
concerns whether or not the ambiguity around the facts represents an 
ambivalence in facing some aspect of one’s self and one’s life. 
Willingness to proceed with such facing is what the Jungians call “the 
moral attitude,” and this label indicates the only firm point of 
reference for morality: the register of individual development (Hard- 
ing 1970). What we are saying, basically, is that valid relationship 
yields a firmer basis for moral knowing and acting than do attempts 
to “find the facts” and apply ethical rules to “objective situations.” 

The case of Janet Cooke and the Washington Post newspaper is 
instructive in this regard. Janet Cooke was the reporter for the Post 
who wrote the story in September 1980 of “Jimmy,” an eight-year-old 
drug addict. In April 1981 she won a Pulitzer Prize for the story. 
Then, under questioning stemming from discrepancies in her resume 
(to which the award had turned attention) admitted that her story was 
‘a fiction and a fraud. This case is interesting for our purposes as it is 
clearly a case of lying and also a case where the issues of personal 
development and social responsibility seem equally vivid. 
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A CASE IN POINT: JANET COOKE 


The facts of the situation were reported in the Post on April 19, 
1981, in a lengthy analysis by Bill Green, the Posts ombudsman. 
Janet Cooke is a young black woman who was in her mié-twenties 
when she was hired by the Post on January 3, 1980, after a series of 
interviews initiated by editor Ben Bradlee upon receipt of a letter 
from Cooke asking for a job and citing her credentials. In this initial 
letter to Bradlee, Cooke said that she had graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from Vassar in 1976, Bradlee was impressed by this, underlining this 
fact when he had her invited for interviews. In her interviews she was 
noted to be exceptionally bright, aggressive, ambitious, and attractive. 
Everyone liked and admired her and never bothered to check any of 
her background or references before she was hired. 

In her first nine months on the job, before the “Jimmy” story was 
published in September, she wrote 52 pieces for the Post. Her 
supervisors encouraged her, sensing that she was unusually talented. 
Although her rise to prominence was rapid, she seemed to be driven, 
insecure, and constantly defending her job as if uncertain that she was 
doing well enough. 

During an investigation into illegal drugs, her editors found 
mention in her notes of a young child addicted to heroin. They 
suggested she find him and write a story. She was unable to locate the 
child mentioned but several weeks later said she had found another, 
similar child and began the research that led to the story, “Jimmy’s 
World.” In order to have interviews with Jimmy and his family, 
Cooke and the Post editors agreed to guarantee anonymity. When 
presented with the story, her editors were fascinated. Her editors were 
Milton Coleman (district editor for the Metro section and her 
immediate supervisor), Bob Woodward (Metro editor), Howard 
Simons (managing editor for the Post), and Ben Bradlee. They sensed _ 
that it was a potentially explosive, front-page story. No one 
questioned her sources. No one asked for any real names. No one did 
any further verification. 

The story ran on the front page of the Sunday Post on September 
28, 1980, and was an instant and controversial success. A search to 
locate the child was initiated immediately by the District of Columbia 
government. Officials acknowledged defeat 17 days later, abandoning 
the search, and publicly stating that they thought the story a fraud. 
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Suspicions also emerged among Cooke’s colleagues at the paper, 
individuals who thought it unlikely that she could have had such 
interviews ard who also found her ignorant of relevant details. Some 
of these suspicions were reported to the editorial staff; some were not. 
All were disregarded. 

Cooke maintained the truth of her story and was not pressured for 
further confirmation by her editors, who indeed nominated the story 
for a Pulitzer Prize. On April 13, 1981, announcement was made of 
the Pulitzer award to Cooke. Discrepancies between the vita released 
by Cooke following the award and her original resume quickly 
surfaced, as did questions from Vassar officials who had no record of 
her graduation. Cooke falsely had claimed graduation from Vassar, 

study at the Sorbonne, fluency in four languages, and seven 
journalism awards. Under questionning by Post editors, Cooke 
admitted that her story was a composite. Jimmy did not exist. She 
was asked to resign and did, returning to her parents’ home in Ohio. 
The Pulitzer award was withdrawn, and the Post undertook an 
explanatory investigation. 

Two quotations from that investigation seem particularly signifi- 
cant. Ben Bradlee: “She was a one-in-a million liar... . There is no 
system to protect you from a pathological liar and if you constructed 
it that way you’d never make a deadline.” Bill Green, the ombudsman: 
“Hers was an aberration that grew in fertile ground.” 

Several aspects of this story are of note to us. Janet Cooke is a 
young black woman who grew up in a dominantly white society 
where the primary ethos presented to her was the importance of 
ambition, success, and recognition. Casual observation of the 
surrounding culture also reveals that lying in insignificant as well as 
important matters often accompanies ambition and the acquisition 
of success and recognition—not the least cases of which, of course, 
are to be found in political leaders. From the point of view of Cooke’s 
life world, what she did was to imitate the successful people around 
her. She could easily have gained the impression from the American 
social context that the only operative rule in professional life is “not 
to get caught.” Had she been more careful in doing so, thereby 
averting discovery, she would have kept her generous reward and, 
doubtlessly, moved on to others. Further, it must be pointed out that 
the management of the Washington Post—including, of course, Ben 
Bradlee—represent what they publish as true, meaning that they have 
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taken steps (which in this case they did not) to ensure the accuracy of 
what is published. Hence, in a very real sense, the management of the 
Post lied. At a newspaper, everyone’s honest name is at stake, 
especially in the upper levels of the hierarchy, as they are all 
responsible for what is printed.? This is particularly evident here, 
where suspicions were voiced and suggestions made that further 
review and confirmation of the story were necessary. From the 
beginning, when Cooke’s resume and references were not checked, a 
certain pattern of dishonesty and irresponsibility began in the quest 
for hiring greater talent and producing more saleable siories—a 
pattern that is not greatly different from the pattern Cooke herself 
followed. 

Despite this analysis, however, we have a strong sense that Janet 
Cooke did lie and in a dangerous way. She, and we, know that what 
she did was a detriment to her personally, and we also know that to 
allow it to go unconsidered would be a detriment to us all and a 
further detriment to her. So how can we make sense of this? 

If we look at the circumstances from the point of view cf what is 
most appropriate for Janet Cooke's personal development, what we 
see and what we do about it are very different from the attitude 
evident in Bradlee’s earlier quoted statement. The. purpose of 
management’s action was to establish blame and tender punishment 
to Janet Cooke. This can only be seen finally as a kind of 
scapegoating, minimizing the effect of the tragedy on other actors. 
Our suggestions would be rather to see responsibility for the case in 
terms of the human community of the Post. Cooke failed the Post 
and society generally, but the Post also failed her by not confronting 
the matter in such a way that might have produced in her a 
maturational self-reflection. Even if this confrontation required 
sanctions, the potential might have been created for Janet Cooke’s 
reacceptance into the community of journalism so that she could 
have continued to exercise her considerable skills in a more mature 
and ethically sound fashion to the benefit of all. 

The situation, then, was an opportunity to explore what issues of 
social or community development were being brought into conscious- 
ness through the tragedy of Janet Cooke and to find ways to heal and 
fructify Cooke and the community. To ostracize her from journalism, 
the apparently certain consequence of the actions taken, appears 
wasteful and inappropriate. It is an avoidance of the painful matter of 
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finding a way of dealing with the emerging unconscious factors in the 

situation so that Cooke’s personal development is fostered and the 

social development of the entire community at the newspaper is also 

fostered. This may well mean that what appear to be punishing. 
actions are taken. But the purpose would be to create a self- 

confrontation on the part of all who were connected to the situation 

so that shame---which leads to the assumption of responsibility and 

productive, maturational change—is created and destructive feelings 

of guilt are avoided. 

In sum, our view is that the objectivist legalistic ethic makes it easy 
for those in positions of institutional power to avoid the responsibility 
that all the parties, including those in power, involved in a “morally 
charged event” inevitably share. It was easy for the Post management 
to scapegoat and victimize Janet Cooke, but inso doing the Post, asa 
human community, its managers as people, and ultimately American 
society generally, missed a developmental opportunity, or, otherwise 
put, failed to meet the moral obligation entailed by the situation. Our 
view is that a different and better line of action would have resulted 
from the Post management’s viewing and relating to Janet Cooke as a 
human being—-which would have led to their focusing some of their 
attention on themselves. The new type of ethics we are suggesting is 
perhaps above all a call for a new way of employing managerial 
authority, namely through relationship rather than instrumentalism. 
Relationship itself provides the best moral guidance, though it may 
be subjective, affective, and intuitive. 

We began this essay by noting the extent to which the interpretivist 
perspective is gaining widespread acceptance in the field of organiza- 
tion theory and by being somewhat critical of what we see to be the 
traditional objectivist legal approach to administrative ethics. Al- 
though we do see the shift toward interpretivism as an opportunity to 
expand the repetoire of approaches to organizational life, we wish to 
emphasize that we share more in terms of the objectives we seek with 
the traditional approach than we do with the interpretivist perspective. 

That is, the traditional perspective has attempted to ground ethics 
in fact and moral reason and thereby get to firm and clear rules or at 
least guidelines for action. In order to attain this positiveness, the 
representatives of this position have objected to the injection of any 
theoretical emendation to moral reason of a sociological or psycho- 
logical nature. We share the traditional belief in the necessity for 
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avoiding relativism in moral action, but we are saying at the same 
time that sociological relativism—that is, the interpretivist perspec- 
tive—-is becoming widely enough accepted so that the possibility for 
. persuasively arguing the traditional position is greatly diminished if 
not denied. It would seem, in light of this, that the. relativist 
perspective will also grow in influence, unless new ground for a more 
positive point of view is found. We see this ground in the perspective 
we have offered here, a perspective that derives from a concern with 
developmental psychology. Paradoxically, perhaps, it seems that a 
process—based on a psychological viewpoint—is the best conceptual 
tool available with which to build the solid basis for moral, action that 
is sought by traditional moral reason. 

From our perspective, social development is seen to:relate to, 
transform, and bring unconscious material to consciousness. This is 
the process by which personal and social wholeness is jachieved. 
Although our argument may seem unorthodox in this forum, its 
conclusions are a part of commonly accepted folk wisdom. Personal 
development considerations are typically used as a guide for choice 
and action. People intuitively know that such issues are valid, and 
they live accordingly. At the day-to-day level we acknowledge the 
connection of moral choice and personal development and the 
centrality of unconscious factors in this process. Some management 
theorists and practitioners, most notably Stan Herman and to some 
extent John Ingalls, are beginning to formulate explicit models of 
management practice that attempt to acknowledge this understanding 
of unconscious processes (Herman and Korenich, 1977; Ingalls, 
1979) and to emphasize the importance of actively integrating 

“negative” factors into organizational life. We wish to draw attention 
to and endorse such efforts. Our purpose here has been to further this 
project by attempting to show how the difficult question of moral 
rules is amendable to treatment from this perspective. In doing this, 
we would not pretend to call for the disavowal of value commitments 
and ethical rules. It is these commitments that provide us our 
personal and social identity. Rather, we wish only to show these 
commitments and rules in a broader light. We must take principles 
and rules seriously, yet see beyond them to the human reality and 
human relationships from which they derive. 
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NOTES 


1. D.H. Lawrence as cited in Schuman (1973: 139). 
2. Fred Thayer makes this point very well, and we are indebted to him for his 
analysis. 
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This study examines the relationship between party politics and administrative reform 
during the 1930s. The basic thesis of this article is that the politics of the Democratic 
party and the executive department converged in such a way during the genesis of the 
New Deal so that the presidency is institutionalized and strengthened while the 
traditional party system is weakened. In effect, Franklin D. Roosevelt's party 
leadership and the policies that gave shape to the New Deal transformed the 
Democratic party into a party of administration, which extensively displaced party 
politics with executive administration. This suggests that the postwar decline of 
political parties grew out of a party program of administrative reform, which was 
directed to lessening the importance of traditional party politics in favor of 
nonpartisan, albeit progressive, administration. 


THE NEW DEAL, ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORM, AND THE 
TRANSCENDENCE OF PARTISAN 
POLITICS 


SIDNEY M. MILKIS 
Brandeis University 


There has been a considerable amount of scholarly debate about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s goals and accomplishments as a party 
leader. To some, Roosevelt’s leadership of the Democratic party 
reinvigorated partisan politics and facilitated the development of a 
realignment that addressed more clearly the fundamental political 
issues of the twentieth century, that is, those related to industrial 
conflicts in the United States ‘(Schattschneider, 1942: 163-169; 
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Hopper, 1966: 220-221). Others, however, construe Roosevelt’s 
actions as party leader as a failure in the sense that he did not bring 
about a truly responsible party system in the United States: that is to 
say, the New Deal electoral realignment did not bring forth a partisan 
politics structured by strongly organized and ideologically committed 
party organizations (Burns, 1956: 376-380). 

The disagreement regarding Roosevelt’s party politics is understand- 
able in view of the paradoxical nature of that politics. FDR was both 
very serious and somewhat unsure in his efforts to alter the basis of 
the American party system. This article will attempt to clarify the 
nature of this paradox somewhat by suggesting that Roosevelt acted 
to enhance the partisan influence of the executive department in the 
short run so as to exalt the nonpartisan influence of the president in 
the long run. This assumption about New Deal party politics is based 
on an understanding about the connection between New Deal party 
politics and the development of the administrative state. 

Much of Roosevelt’s partisan action was directed to achieving 
administrative reform; in fact, reform of the executive department 
became an integral part of the Democratic party’s program from 1936 
to 1940. The working thesis of this article is that this was part of an 
attempt to use the Democratic party as a temporary waystation on 
the way to administrative government, that is, a centralized democracy, 
which would depend more heavily on the president and the bureau- 
cracy for government action than had hitherto been the case in the 
American political process, The significant success of this endeavor 
accelerated the long secular decline of the American party system by 
extensively displacing partisan politics with executive administration. 
_ It may, therefore, be misleading to view the New Deal, as Walter 
Dean Burnham does, as a temporary, albeit massive, interruption in 
the “gradual disappearance of political party in the United States” 
(Burnham, 1970: 132-133). The New Deal and Franklin D. Rooseveit’s 
party leadership can be viewed as contributing to rather than simply 
deviating from the demise of partisan politics. 

This suggests that the postwar decline of political parties in the 
United States in part grew out of a party policy. Roosevelt’s party 
leadership transformed the Democratic party into a party to end all 
parties, or a party to lessen the importance of traditional party 
politics and make party government unnecessary. More particularly, 
New Deal party politics established a critical foundation for the 
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evolution of the “administrative presidency,” which enhanced the 
President’s ability to develop policy independently of the constraints 
imposed by balanced government and decentralized party politics. 
The seminal work on this development by Richard Nathan associates 
such efforts to extend the administrative influence of the President 
with the “conservative” policies of Richard Nixon and Ronald 
Reagan (Nathan, 1983). But the attempt by presidents to centralize 
control of the executive department within the White House begins 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt’s liberal reform. In fact, the actions of 
Nixon and Reagan toward the bureaucracy can be viewed as a logical 
response to the institutional legacy of the New Deal—that is, the 
creation of a policy network centered in the executive department, 
which circumvents the regular political process. 

The understanding of party leadership during the New Deal 
presented here credits Franklin Roosevelt with a rather coherent 
understanding and program in terms of partisan politics and public 
administration. This contrasts somewhat with most treatments of 
FDR, which stress the pragmatic and experimental nature of the New 
Deal. But this essay suggests that the New Deal realignment needs to 
be taken more seriously as a political program based upon firmly 
established values in order to unravel the complex relationship 
between party politics and the welfare state that has developed since 
the 1930s.! 


THE NEW DEAL AND PARTY RESPONSIBILITY? 


The New Deal represented both an extension of and departure 
from the Progressive era. Similarly, partisan politics during the 1930s 
built upon, yet also moved beyond, that of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. In important respects, Roosevelt was influenced 
by the thought and statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson, who had 
conceived the idea that it was possible to remodel the presidency 
somewhat after the pattern of the British prime minister (Wilson, 
1980). But the attempt to establish the chief executive as the vital link 
between party politics and the nation reached its height during the 
1930s. Roosevelt did not share Wilson’s commitment to national 
programmatic political parties as essential elements of democratic 
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government. But Roosevelt’s concern with policy reform led him to 
make a significant effort to transform the Democratic party. He 
sought to make the Democratic party a party of “militant liberalism,” 
as he put it, encouraging those who were not part of that commitment 
to join the Republican camp (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 7: XXXI). 

The most dramatic aspect of this battle over the future of the 
Democratic party was the president’s intervention in several congres- 
sional primary campaigns in 1938. This action involved Roosevelt 
interceding in a dozen states in an effort to unseat entrenched 
conservative incumbents within his own party. Such intervention was 
not unprecedented; in particular, William Howard Taft and Woodrow 
Wilson had made limited efforts to cleanse their parties of recalcitrant 
members in this way. Yet FDR’s campaign against those who did not 
support his program took place on an unprecedentedly large scale 
and, unlike previous efforts, made no attempt to work through the 
regular party organization.3 After the 1938 purge campaign, the 
columnist Raymond Clapper noted that “no President ever has gone 
as far as Mr. Roosevelt in striving to stamp his policies upon his 
party” (Clapper, 1938: 16). This massive partisan effort,, ‘as James 
Farley, Roosevelt’s Democratic Chairman, has suggested,'may have 
been partly caused by Roosevelt’s thirst for personal power (Farley, 
1948: 120). But FDR’s actions to establish a personal party can 
probably be better understood if they are viewed as part of an effort 
to alter the protractive character of constitutional government in the 
United States. 

It was the belief of Roosevelt and his closest advisors that 
measures of such scope and complexity that they had in view could be 
implemented only if they were drawn under the strong hand of 
centralized control; that is to say, the New Deal could not be planned 
or built by debate within the legislature, which was far too diverse— 
too localistic—to express a truly national policy program. A more 
principled party politics required the development of not so much a 
personal party as a presidential party. For this reason, Foosevelt, 
unlike previous strong party leaders, eschewed the use of the party 
caucus (Rogers, 1938: 170).4 

Moreover, permanent reform required that such a fedde 
party develop a program to establish presidential government. It is 
significant that the program of FDR’s second term focused on two 
government reorganization bills—one dealing with the judiciary, the 
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other with the executive department—that would extend presidential 
influence over the courts and the bureaucracy. Both of these bills 
were directed to circumventing the inertia in the American Constitu- 
tion that prevented a strong linkage between government and the 
economy. As Roosevelt indicated in his 1932 campaign speech at the 
Commonwealth Club, the New Deal was premised upon replacing 
private production and limited government with benign administration: 


Our task new is not discovery or exploitation of natural resources, or 
necessarily producing new goods. It is the soberer less dramatic 
business of administering resources and plants already in hand, of 
seeking to reestablish foreign markets for our surplus production, of 
meeting the problems of under consumption, of adjusting production 
to consumption, of distributing wealth and products more equitably, 
of adapting existing economic organizations to the service of the 
people. The day of enlightened administration has come [Roosevelt, 
1938-1950, vol. 1: 751-752]. 


Roosevelt’s assault on the traditional Democratic party, then, was 
connected to bringing forth the administrative state. Theodore Lowi 
has argued that the housing of welfare reform within an administrative 
apparatus has resulted in rule by administrative law, responsive to 
organized interest groups at the expense of the public interest (Lowi, 
1979: 276-289). But Roosevelt viewed the delegation of authority to 
the executive department as a necessary measure to establish a 
government responsive to the needs of the majority. He recognized 
the dangers of delegating too much power to bureaucratic agencies, 
but felt that such dangers could be obviated by administrative 
reform, giving the president authority over his domain. That is to say, 
government could be made responsible only by extending the power 
of the one nationally elected official in American government. Only a 
revamped executive department could act as an instrument of 
national purpose in American government—to leave policy to the 
Congress and the give and take of the traditional party system was to 
mire government action in antiquated and parochial policies. 
Consequently, as the next section reveals, FDR looked to nonpartisan 
executive administration rather than party government as a means to 
achieve more consistent and extensive government action. 
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TO MAKE PARTIES UNNECESSARY | 


THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


The purge campaign left the conservative coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats in a powerful position in Congress. Of 
the dozen states within which the President acted against entrenched 
incumbents, he was successful in only two of them—-Oregon and New 
York. As Pendleton Herring noted, the success of conservative 
Democrats in surviving the 1938 primary campaigns indicated that 
“the purge failed both as a disciplinary measure and as a device for 
clarifying opinion” (Herring, 1940: 222), 

Roosevelt was well aware of the limitations of the Sei to which 
his purposes could be achieved by party government in the American 
context. He realized that although political exigency demanded that 
the president assume the leadership of his party, the full power and 
splendor of the office necessitated rising above partisan politics. As 
FDR said in a radio address to Young Democratic Clubs of America 
on August 24, 1935: | 


I 
Whatever his party affiliation might be, the President of the: United 
States . . . should speak as President of the whole people. It is tfue that 
the Presidency carries with it for the time being, the leadershi» of the 
political party as well. But the Presidency carries with it a far higher 
obligation than this—the duty of analyzing and setting forth rational 
. heeds and ideals which transcend and cut across all of party affiliation 
[Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 4: 337]. 
A 
This understanding of partisanship helps explain FDR’s initial 
hesistancy in pursuing party reform, as well as the limited character 
of the purge, which involved intervening in a few Senate and House 
contests, mostly in the South, rather than a systematic nationwide 
attempt to elect New Dealers. In fact, the use of the phrase “for the 
time being” suggests that FDR felt partisanship would not nzcessarily 
be a permanent fixture of presidential politics. And no doubt, the 
failure of the purge campaign reinforced Roosevelt’s lack of commit- 
ment to party leadership. In his Jackson day speech of 1940, he 
pointed to both the limited and declining significance of political 
parties in the United States: 
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Ido believe in party organization, but only in proportion to its proper 
place in government. I believe party organization is a sound and 
necessary part of our American system, and that, effectively organized 
nationally and by States and by localities, parties are good instruments 
for the purpose of presenting and explaining issues, of drumming up 
interests in elections, and, incidently, of improving the breed of 
candidates for public office. 


But the future lies with those wise political leaders who realize the great 
public is interested more in government than in politics, that the 
independent vote in this country has been steadily on the increase, at 
least for the past generation, that vast numbers of people consider 
themselves normally adherents of one party and still feel perfectly free 
to vote for one or more candidates of another party, come election day, 
and on the other hand, sometimes uphold party principles even when 
precinct captains decide “to take a walk” [Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 9: 
28]. 


Thus Roosevelt perhaps believed that the resurgence of party politics 
during the New Deal was temporary. In part, his realization may be 
attributable to the disappointing purge campaign. But apparently 
Roosevelt saw the handwriting on the wall prior to the partisan 
efforts of 1938 for, beginning in 1935, he was developing plans for 
administrative reform that would help him govern without parties. In 
fact, insofar as traditional party politics were an obstacle to his policy 
intentions, the decline of parties was something to which he hoped to 
contribute. 


IN PURSUIT OF BETTER MANAGEMENT 


It is interesting that Franklin Roosevelt made reform of the 
executive department such an important part of his program during 
his second term, since he has often been criticized for his inattention 

„to the institutional problems of administrative management. But, in 
fact, Roosevelt had demonstrated a long-standing interest in adminis- 
trative reform. He first developed an appreciation of the importance 
of executive department structure while he was assistant secretary of 
the Navy in the Wilson Administration. In his testimony before the 
House Select Committee on the Budget of October 1, 1919, Roosevelt 
expressed dismay at the inability of the president to formulate and 
implement a coordinated public policy. He put much of the blame for 
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this failure on the chaotic organization of the bureaucracy and the 
lack of administrative personnel available to the president.® 

Therefore, as early as 1919, Roosevelt recognized tke central 
relationship between presidential power and administrative manage- 
ment. Yet he did very little during his first term to reform the 
executive department. During the early years of his administration, 
Roosevelt was more intent on developing a larger welfare state than 
he was on reorganizing the government programs in existence when 
he assumed the presidency. Only in the latter part of his first term did 
Roosevelt feel the time was appropriate for thorough administrative 
reform. At this point the administration was becoming a bewildering 
maze of autonomous and semiautonomous regulatory agencies that 
offended Roosevelt’s vision of a unified and energetic executive 
department. Moreover, this uncoordinated government machinery 
was beginning to represent a political liability, as criticisms of 
mismanagement and inefficiency were directed at the White House.’ 
Roosevelt remarked shortly after the election of 1936 that administra- 
tion was the most vulnerable aspect of his first term, but the 
Republicans had not hit on his weakness during the campaign 

‘(Brownlow, 1958: 392).8 

From the first, Roosevelt was aware of the controversial nature of 
extensive administrative reform since this entailed raising fun- 
damental constitutional questions. The organization of the executive 
department and the establishment of bureaus had heretofore been the 
responsibility of Congress. Prior to the New Deal, Congress had 
occasionally recognized the need for greater presidential control over 
government machinery, but they vested such powers in the chief 
executive very grudgingly. During Wilson’s administration, for 
example, Congress passed the Overman Act, which gave the president 
as part of his own powers the authority to shift bureaus and divisions 
and to make certain limited organizational changes. Yet such grants 
of administrative power had always been temporary and carefully 
circumscribed. 

The explosive potential of any effort to restructure fundamentally 
federal administration suggested to Roosevelt a very careful political 
strategy. Accordingly, the Roosevelt Administration decided to sell 
the reorganization plan as a nonpartisan and “scientific” measure 
merely intended to improve the management of government. This 
interest in improving the management of government had, Roosevelt 
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argued, a long history—every president since Theodore Roosevelt 
had shown an interest in providing a “modern, business like set-up in 
the administration” (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 7: 182-183). 

In order to assuage any doubt as to the soundness of his intentions, 
he appointed an ostensibly independent and nonpartisan committee 
of administrative experts to study and report upon the general 
scheme of organization and the managerial functions of the chief 
executive. The Committee on Administrative Management consisted 
of Louis Brownlow, as chairman, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther 
Gulick, all of whom had a long-standing interest in facilitating the 
interaction between scholars of public administration and the federal 
government. The final report of this committee formed the nucleus of 
Roosevelt’s recommendations to the Congress in early 1937. Thus 
from all appearances, Roosevelt’s pursuit of good government 
management was motivated by a nonpartisan and nonpolitical goal.’ 

Of course, this attempt to defuse the controversial nature of 
administrative reform could not completely obscure from Roosevelt’s 
opponents the reform’s potentially revolutionary character. Although 
previous presidents, including Herbert Hoover, considered reorganiza- 
tion to be a necessary presidential task, other presidents had 
consistently considered the aim of administrative reform to be the 
reduction of government programs and expenditures. Such a goal, 
however, was not the concern of the New Deal administration, which 
was intent upon expanding the role of liberal democracy and making 
it more responsive to popular demands. Brownlow reports Roosevelt 
as so instructing the Committee on Administrative Management: 


We have got to get over the notion that the purpose of reorganization 
is economy. I had that one out with Al Smith in New York. I pleaded 
with him not to go before the people with the pledge of economy. But 
he did, and his first budget after reorganization was way up after the 
previous budget, though there was some saving in administrative 
salaries. The reason for reorganization is good management[ Brownlow, 
1958: 382]. 


At the outset, Roosevelt showed some concern about the commit- 
ment of his appointed committee to his cause, but all three members 
sympathized wholeheartedly with the New Deal and loyally responded 
to the president’s concerns.!° In a sense Roosevelt used the committee 
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and the prestige of objective scholarly analysis to, as Barry Karl puts 
it, devise a picture of the presidency that was, in effect, a “mirror” in 
which Roosevelt “could see himself, not the President which 
Congress saw, or the departments, or the professionals of politics” 
(Karl, 1963: 206). For this reason, we basically can gauge Roosevelt’s 
view of administrative reform by carefully analyzing the papers and 
final report of the Committee on Administrative Management, since 
their ideas were tailored to Roosevelt’s vision of the presidency and 
modern democracy. The careful consideration of their ideas is all the 
more important due to the extensive, albeit not total, practical 
application of these ideas to the development of the presidency since 
the 1930s." 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative Management shared 
his view of American democracy. Brownlow, Merriam, and Gulick 
all believed that the government needed to be equipped to direct 
much more of society’s activities than had hitherto been the case. 
Gulick expressed this desire as early as 1933 when, in an article for 
The Annals, he praised the New Deal as a possible solution for the 
antiquated institutions of American constitutional democracy (Gulick, 
1933). Like Roosevelt, Gulick felt that the industrial revolution had 
destroyed the kind of life for which our Constitution had been built. 
In particular, the need in modern America for “a consistent plan of 
national life” required a new theory of “division of powers” that 
might transcend the inefficiency perpetuated by the traditional 
system of “checks and balances” (p. 66). Gulick expressed the view— 
the hope—that the New Deal might “revolutionize the American 
system of government.” Through centralizing power under the 
political and administrative leadership of the president and by 
relegating Congress to a general supervisory role in the development 
of policy, the New Deal, Gulick asserted, would transform the 
government into the “superholding company of the econemic life of 
America” (pp. 64-66). 

In a sense this view of a modernized form of liberal democracy 
would effectively undermine the responsible role of the legislature in 
a system of checks and balances. As a coequal branch of government, 
the legislature plays a constructive role not by merely accepting or 
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rejecting the whole of executive recommendations but by positively 
modifying and recommending alternatives to the president’s program. 
Yet in Gulick’s view, a view that was essentially that of Roosevelt, the 
legislature merely responds positively or negatively to the master plan 
of policy worked out by the executive—a plan that in effect is to be 
little more than “a declaration of war, so that the essence of the 
program is in reality in the gradual unfolding of the plan in actual 
administration” (p. 64). Hence, not only would the legislature be 
subservient to the executive, because the give and take between 
executive and legislature in the development of policy would be 
terminated, but also politics would become subservient to administra- 
tion. 

Gulick asserted that such a modernization of American politics 
would come primarily through the development of effective public 
administration. And more effective public administration could best 
be achieved by developing an elaborate planning staff as part of the 
presidency. Gulick, therefore, felt that the solution to responsible 
government in the United States lay with administrative rather than 
party—or political reform (p. 65). 

The views of Gulick were shared by Merriam and Brownlow.!2 
Although it was too early in 1933 to know precisely what the New 
Deal would bring about, by 1935, as Roosevelt began to consult with 
these men as advisors, it became clear that the president was intent 
upon overhauling the machinery of government with a view for 
reforming American democracy. In March 1936 Roosevelt formally 
drafted the committee to study management, and in consultation 
with these advisors during the remainder of 1936, the president made 
it clear that he expected to seek extensive modifications of govern- 
ment through administrative reform. On November 14, 1936, he told 
Gulick that many suggested “in order to bring about the needed 
overhauling of American government, that he move for a constitu- 
tional convention for the United States.” Roosevelt observed, 
however, that there was no way of keeping such an affair from getting 
out of hand what with Coughlan and other extremists. “But,” he said, 
“there is more than one way of killing a cat, just as this job I assigned 
you” (quoted in Karl, 1963: 27). 

What Roosevelt and the committee wanted to do was permanently 
instill a commitment to rational planning in American politics. This 
planning was not directed at efficiency in and of itself; rather, its goal 
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was to make American democracy respond more directly to the 
developing interest in government-provided special services—an 
interest stimulated by Roosevelt’s leadership. As the committee said 
in its final report, “What we want is not a streamlined, chromium 
trimmed government that looks well in advertisement, but one that 
will actually deliver the goods in practice” (Report of the Fresident’s 
Committee on Administrative Management, 1937: 38). Admin- 
istrative reform was to provide the president with the tools required 
to redistribute wealth and to provide public security for the 
disadvantaged. In the last analysis, administrative reform was a 
central ingredient in Roosevelt’s plan to accentuate the commitment 
to equality in the American political system. The committee argued 
the following (1937: 51): 

While good management is important to those who have mtċh, it is 

still more important to those who have little, for they need the help of 

government in their struggle for justice, security, steadier employment, 
better living and working conditions, and a growing share of the gains 

of civilization. 

The Roosevelt Administration was cognizant of the tension 
between its vision of modern democracy and the commitment in 
traditional American liberalism to individualism. Yet Roosevelt 
considered administrative reform such an important aspect of his 
program because he expected the more efficient democracy that 
would evolve from such reform to educate the American people to the 
value of comprehensive government planning and extensive public 
services. Then the American political process through political 
pressures would be pushed inexorably to more comprehensive 
government direction of social and economic processes. The response 
of the public to an expanded welfare state, in other words, would lead 
to the evolution of a professional welfare state, largely insulated from 
the fluctuations of party politics. As the committee’s final report 
suggested, with administrative reform, the “brief exultant commit- 
ment” to progressive government as expressed in the elections of 1932 
and, especially, 1936, now would be more firmly established in 
“persistent, determined, competent, day by day administration.” (p. 53). 

That the committee expected party politics to become less 
important is suggested by the instructions of Joseph Harris, the 
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director of the research staff of the presidents committee, to 
participants in an initial planning session in May 1936: 


The difficulties of planning in our particular society are made 
extremely great, first because it is shot through with contradictory 
tendencies both of governmental policy and social philosophy about 
the central problem of our economic and social life. We must consider 
a planning structure in the light of expansions of functions occurring 
in collectivist periods like the present and in periods of reaction during 
contracting phases marked by the dominance of rugged individualistic 
views. We must assume, however, that these contradictions will always 
be less in fact than in profession. 


We may assume that the nature of the problems of American economic 
life are such as not to permit any political party for any length of time 
to abandon most of the collectivist functions which are now being 
exercised. This is true even though the details of policy programs may 
differ and even though the old slogans of opposition to the enlargement 
of governmental activity will survive long after their meaning has been 
sucked out. It would appear, therefore, that we must roughly plot the 
areas of social control within our social system upon which the 
national planning structure may be predicated. Within those areas we 
must predicate the need to develop policies which approximate 
consistency of purpose (“Outline for the New York Conference,” May 
9 and 10, 1936, Roosevelt Papers (PCAM)].3 


This notion of the president’s committee regarding the decline of 
party politics in favor of nonpartisan administration is very similar to 
Roosevelt’s expressions of the diminishing significance of party 
organizations. In practice at least, the expansion of the national 
government’s responsibilities initiated by the New Deal would 
continue independently of partisan conflicts. It is in this sense that the 
objective of effective administration was not only to replace traditional 
party organizations but also to make the development of a responsible 
party system unnecessary. These objectives were to be accomplished 
by recommendations made by Roosevelt to the Congress in early 
1937, which were based upon the final document prepared by the 
committee. This bill, suggests Morton Frisch (1975: 79): 


with the power given to the President to rearrange executive agencies 
and bureaus, would tighten the loosely organized structure of the 
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national government and thus enable him to make more use of his 
position as head of the whole nation rather than as merely head of the 
party governing the nation. 


With the exception of the Court Reform Bill, these proposals became 
the focus of the most intense political controversy of the Roosevelt 
presidency. 


THE REORGANIZATION BILL OF 1937 


Recognizing the explosive nature of administrative reform, 
Roosevelt did not want the report of the committee or his recommenda- 
tions to Congress to become public until after the 1936 election 
(Brownlow, 1958: 329). After the general mandate for his liberal 
program represented by the landslide of that election, however, he 
prepared to take his reorganization plan to the Congress and the 
people in January 1937. After presenting his cabinet and the 
Democratic leaders with a virtual fait accompli on January 8 and 10, 
respectively, he released his recommendations and a summary of the 
report to the Congress and the press on January 12. 

In his message, which was prepared by Luther Gulick, Roosevelt 
called the committee report “a great document of permanent 
importance,” and he outlined the five-point program recommended 
by the committee, asserting that he found it “adequately reasonable 
and practical” (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 5: 670). The program 
included the following major recommendations: ` 


(1) Expand the White House staff so that the president may have a 
sufficient group of able assistants in his own office to keep him in 
closer and easier touch with the widespread affairs of administrative 
management, and to make speedier the clearance of the knowledge 
needed for executive decision. 

(2) Strengthen and develop the managerial agencies of the government, 
particularly those dealing with the budget and efficiency research, 
with personnel and with planning, as management arms cf the chief 
executive. 

(3) Extend the merit system upward, outward, and downward to cover 
practically all non-policy-determining posts; reorganize the civil 
service system as a part of management under a single, responsible 
administration; create a citizen board to serve as the watchdog of the 
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merit system; and increase the salaries of key posts throughout the 
service so that the government may attract and hold in a career service 
men and women of ability and character. 

(4) Overhaul the independent agencies, administrations, authorities, 
boards, and commissions, and place them by executive order within 
one or the other of the following 12 major executive departments: 
State, Treasury, War, Justice, Post Office, Navy, Conservation, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Social Welfare, and Public Works. 

(5) Establish accountability of the executive to the Congress by providing 
a genuine independent postaudit of all fiscal transactions by an 
auditor general and restore to the executive complete responsibility of 
accounts and current transactions (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 5: 670). 


Although some of these measures sounded technical and elicited 
little public interest at first, the sum of these recommendations, if 
accepted, would have made the executive department far more self- 
sufficient in the development and implementation of policy than 
hitherto had been the case. The goal of extending the Civil Service is 
particularly interesting, since unlike most of the elements of adminis- 
trative reform that would strengthen any presidency vis-a-vis 
Congress, this measure would cast an especially New Dealist hue over 
government machinery. During Roosevelt’s first term more than 
four-fifths of the 250,000 government employees hired were exempt 
from the Civil Service; the Roosevelt Administration deliberately 
bypassed the Civil Service because New Deal emergency agencies 
needed to be organized swiftly and manned by sympathetic, 
specialized personnel (Polenberg, 1966: 23). Members of the 
president’s committee argued that this circumvention of the Civil 
Service during the early days of the New Deal was attributable to the 
inefficiency and mediocrity of the extant merit procedures (Gulick to 
Herbert Hoover, February 1, 1937, Roosevelt Papers, PCAM), but 
no doubt the contradiction between early and later concerns for the 
merit system was to a great extent politically motivated. Though the 
committee argued that the “grand purpose” of administrative reform 
was to “make democracy work,” this particular proposal, in part, was 
directed at protecting New Deal policies from the uncertainties of 
popular opinion and election results. Therefore, although the 
presidency per se would be strengthened by the committee’s recommen- 
dations, this proposal would especially strengthen the hand of 
presidents sympathetic to the political objectives of the New Deal. 
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Roosevelt feared the New Deal “liberal era” might not outlast his 
administration.!4 In the long run, Roosevelt believed circumstances 
were working in the New Deal’s favor; however, he recognized the 
resistance in the country to extensive centralization of power. 
Inevitably there would be some reaction to his policies. Roosevelt 
was anxious to ensure that a large proportion of his reforms would 
survive such a reaction. The extension of the merit system to New 
Deal personnel was one way to perpetuate the policies of his 
administration. 

Even the proposal to reorganize all agencies under 12 de- 
partments—which seemingly would strengthen the hand of any 
executive, conservative or liberal, over government machinery—was 
not strictly designed to increase presidential power for its own sake. 
The plan to reorganize all agencies, including the dozen independent 
regulatory commissions, under 12 departments proposed the 
creation of the two new cabinet positions—heads for the Departments 
of Public Works and Social Welfare. To the consternation of 
conservatives like Virginia Senator Harry F. Byrd, who believed 
reorganization should be an exercise in government contraction and 
economy, this proposal would give a permanent status to emergency 
programs in the Works Progress and Public Works Administrations. 
Regarding the proposed Department of Social Welfare, Byrd 
remarked: 


I can’t view it as anything but recognition of emergency spending as a 
continuing obligation. There is also the possibility of making 
permanent the status of thousands of persons whose employment was 
assumed to be temporary. Relief, as a matter of course, would slide 
into the Department of Social Welfare without question, and yet I 
know of no federal activity more in need of questioning [Creel, 1937: 
31}. 


The presentation of the five-point reform package left Congress 
“dazed,” according to the New York Times, “The Plan,” reported 
Turner Catledge, “was the most daring, and certainly the most far 
reaching, proposal for change in the administrative mechanism ever 
made to the American Congress.” Although Catledge predicted the 
bill would pass because of the hugh majorities commanded by the 
administration in both Houses, he foresaw an intense battle 
emerging, since “no bill of this nature and magnitude,” touching as it 
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did “so many vital spots of individual political organization and 
Congressional ‘sacred cows,” had ever “been seriously pressed 
before” (New York Times, January 17, 1937: 7). 

Few members of the president’s entourage doubted that the bill 
would pass, but one New Deal official warned that the president’s 
report, though it had many merits, did “not take adequate cognizance 
of the caprices of members of the House and Senate” (Eugene S. 
Legget, Memorandum for the Presidency, December 29, 1936, 
Roosevelt Papers, OF 285-C). This warning proved to be prescient. 
Not only did Roosevelt and the committee underestimate the 
“caprices” of Congress but also those of the American public. The 
fight over reorganization came after the court battle, making the 
political atmosphere ripe for controversy over any increase in 
executive power. Consequently, the administration’s strategy to 
emphasize the “scientific” and nonpartisan character of the program 
began to fail toward the end of 1937. Gulick wrote Roosevelt on 
September 30, 1937: 


Though the plans were greeted with great enthusiasm from all sides 
here in New York in January, I now encounter everywhere an 
undercurrent of opposition from those in positions of great power 
because they do not want democracy to be truly efficient for fear it will 
really carry out the promises which have been made to the people 
[Roosevelt Papers, OF 285-C]. 


The quiet revolution at which the 1937 reorganization proposal 
aimed did not take place during the Seventy-Fifth Congress of 1937- 
1938. Although the bill passed the Senate in March 1938 after a 
month of debate by a vote of 49-42, it was a shadow of the original 
proposal. For example, in the Senate plan the president’s authority to 
make reorganizations by executive order was limited to two years and 
the independent regulatory agencies were exempted from authority. 
And during the subsequent treatment of the bill in the House, the 
original administration proposal was watered-down even further. In 
the House version executive orders reorganizing the bureaucracy 
would not require a joint resolution, which could be vetoed by the 
president; rather, accountability to the Congress was enhanced by 
establishing that executive orders were to be submitted to Congress 
and could be set aside by a concurrent resolution, which is not subject 
to executive veto. 
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Even this altered form of the bill did not receive House approval. 
On April 8, the House voted to recommit the bill by a vote cf 204-196. 
Roosevelt was still intent upon obtaining administrative reform, but 
in the last days of May it was decided by congressional leaders, after a 
conference with the president, to shelve the Reorganization Bill for 
the Seventy-Fifth Congress (John Miller, “Journal,* May 1938, 
Roosevelt Papers, PCAM). 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION AND PARTY RESPONSIBILITY . 


New Deal reformers viewed the strengthening of presidential 
administration, which looked to the establishment of presidential 
government, as better suited to obviating the obstacle of the 
separation of powers than party government; whereas party govern- 
ment required the constant cooperation of party members in 
Congress, presidential administration would only require the passive 
acceptance of executive-initiated programs. Such passivity would 
certainly not be easy to achieve, yet administrative reform might so 
strengthen the presidency that executive dominance of public policy 
would be difficult for the Congress to resist. 

Achieving such reform, however, required strong partisan 
leadership. As the controversy over the Executive Reorganization 
Bill grew, FDR fought to make this measure a test of support for his 
liberal program. The New York Times reported in August 1938 that 
“no measure was closer to the President’s heart and none aroused 
more determination to force it through Congress than the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill” (section 4: 3). So close was the 1937 administrative reform 
bill to the president’s heart, that it was largely interpreted as a vote of 
confidence in the Roosevelt Administration. Just before the House 
voted to recommit the Reorganization Act on April 8, 1938, majority 
leader Sam Rayburn appealed for party loyalty in support of the 
president. He asked: 


Is it possible that we want to send a message to the country tonight, 
even though we have the President in the White House for two years 
and eight months longer, that it is a leaderless hand?... Do we want to 
send to the people of America tonight the message that Democrats, 
joining with Republicans, have in effect voted a lack of confidence in 
that leader and have by their message said that he is no longer the 
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leader of the country [Congressional Record, Seventy-Fifth Congress, 
3rd Session: 5121]? 


The president lost this vote of confidence. Nearly one-third—108 
of 331—of the Democrats in the House voted to recommit the 
Reorganization Bill. The focus on such a reform effort was 
frustrating to many members of the president’s party. Administrative 
reform seemed to incite political controversy, without promising the 
political rewards of seemingly more tangible welfare programs, such 
as social security, collective bargaining, minimum wage, and 
agricultural adjustments. To the applause of the House, Rules 
Committee Chairman John O’Connor, who later became a victim of 
the purge campaign, expressed dismay that such a controversial but 
politically unrewarding program was being pushed so hard by the 
administration (p. 4610). 

But the debate in the Congress over the Reorganization Bill clearly 
demonstrated that many members of Congress recognized that a 
good deal was at stake. In the last analysis, Roosevelt’s attempt to 
make administrative reform part of the Democratic program during 
the Seventy-Fifth Congress failed because the Reorganization Act 
was perceived by many Democrats as a threat to a responsible 
Congress. Clearly, presidential power had been greatly increased 
since 1932 due to the dynamism of Roosevelt’s leadership and the 
emergency conditions created by the Great Depression, and the 
Reorganization Bill became tied to the question of whether or not the 
executive department was to be overhauled so as to institutionalize 
the recent dominance of public policy by the president. As Charles 
Hurd of the New York Times reported after the bill was killed: 


The House vote which defeated the Reorganization Bill, in the face of 
every compromise short of actual withdrawal of the Bill, represented, 
in effect, a declaration that the Congress must remain a coordinate 
branch of government and would not become merely an instrument 
for the working of Presidential will... 


What they [Congress] demanded primarily is a larger share in the 
running of the government—the equal place given Congress in the 
Constitutior [April 10, 1938, section 4: 3]. 


So definitely had administrative reform become a test of the White 
House’s influence that the defeat of the bill was widely interpreted as 
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a vote of no confidence. A Washington Post editorial of April 10, 
1938, asserted that had such a vote occurred in a parliamentary 
country such as Great Britain or France, a cabinet resignation would 
have followed (printed in Congressional Record, Seventy-Fifth 
Congress, 3rd Session, Appendix: 1454). Of course, had there been 
the possibility of a cabinet resignation, Congress would have passed 
the Reorganization Bill.!5 The institution of separation of powers— 
the fact that the United States did not have a parliamentary system— 
enabled Congress to oppose Roosevelt without having to risk testing 
directly their resistance before the country. The lack of institutional 
support for party discipline and presidential dominance of Congress 
was an important factor in the defeat of the Executive Reorganization 
Act of 1937. Roosevelt, therefore, sought in the purge campaigns to 
modify the political process so that it would work for atime more like 
a responsible party government. 

In fact, the defeat of this bill in the Seventy-Fifth Congress had an 
important influence on Roosevelt’s decision to undertake his 
campaign to purge the Democratic party. Following the defeat of the 
billin April, Roosevelt received much encouragement to continue the 
struggle for administrative reform and to punish the deserters of the 
Democratic party. For example, a few days after the House 
recommitted the legislation, Congressman David J. Lewis, who was 
the administration’s candidate in the purge attempt against Maryland 
incumbent Millard Tydings, wrote Roosevelt: 


The vote of last Friday on the Reorganization Bill settles the question 
that you and those who have supported the bill in Congress must go to 
the country. 


If it should be decided that I am the one who can best make the fight in 
Maryland in connection with the Senate, I am willing to do so and to 
exert all my energy for success. If the decision should be otherwise, I 
shall not feel aggrieved [April 11, 1938, Roosevelt Papers, PSF 140]. 


In June, Senator Josh Lee of Oklahoma urged Roosevelt to take 
action against those who opposed the reorganization program and 
were running for reelection; two days later, interestingly enough, 
Roosevelt announced his intention to purge the Democrazic party of 
conservatives (Polenberg, 1966: 183). The Reorganization Bill was 
not the only test of liberalism for Roosevelt, but it is worth noting the 
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defeat of this bill played such an important part in the president’s 
decision to seek a cleansing of his party.'® 

Since we have suggested that the reorganization plan was 
antithetical to party politics, it is somewhat ironic that the pursuit of 
better management and the desire for more responsible political 
parties became intertwined. Roosevelt did not eschew party politics. 
He recognized that some sort of political organization would be 
necessary to sustain popular support for his programs. In part, 
therefore, his partisan activity was aimed at transforming the 
character of the American party system. He wanted to overcome the 
state and local orientation of the party system, which was suited to 
congressional primacy, and establish a national, executive-oriented 
party, which would have the long-term effect of instituting presiden- 
tial government and weakening the traditional party system and 
congress’s role in the formation of public policy. 

Nevertheless, Roosevelt was more interested in orienting the 
executive department for the formation of liberal policy than he was 
in developing a national party organization. His partisan views and 
actions indicate that he considered party organizations to have an 
important, albeit limited, role in the political process. In part, this 
was a matter of pragmatism, but the Roosevelt Administration’s 
limited commitment to party government also grew out of a 
nonpartisan perception of the presidency. As the New Deal 
developed, it became apparent to many observers that the Roosevelt 
Administration was intent upon rendering party politics and loyal 
opposition obsolete. Regarding Roosevelt’s political endeavors and 
its effect on party politics, Fortune magazine (1937: 70-71) noted: 


Whether or not he [Roosevelt] was right is not here important. What is 
important is that the kind of government for which he asked the 
popular endorsement was government for the people in which policy 
Was formulated not by the mass of the people nor by the representatives 
of the masses of the people but by the people’s President. 

Precisely where that . . . leaves the loyal opposition theory of 
Republican policy is all too clear. It leaves it nowhere. A useful 
opposition can function only in a country in which the vital decisions 
are made in the legislature. 


For this reason, it might be suggested that the program Roosevelt 
pushed upon the Democratic party for administrative reform aimed 
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to prepare his party to end all parties; that is to say, Roosevelt’s party 
strategy was directed at developing a party of administration that 
would replace politics with administration. Such an administrative 
party would establish the conditions for the end of parties unless or 
until a challenging party would spring up that would be antiadministra- 
tion. It is primarily in this capacity that the Republican party has 
provided meaningful “loyal opposition” to the New Deal. | 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PARTIAL SUCCESS: A 
THE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1939 h 


Since Roosevelt had even failed to remake his party in' the short 
run, some compromise on the reorganization plan would be 
necessary. FDR still felt, however, that significant reform could be 
achieved. He wrote Congressman Lindsay Warren of North Carolina 
after the election of 1938: “It is my thought that if we can dress the old 
House bill up in a new suit of clothes, a lot of people who voted 
against us before might in the new Congress come back to us” 
(November 16, 1938, Roosevelt Papers, PSF 140). H 

Such a newly dressed bill became the Reorganization Act of 1939. 
This act, though much weaker than the 1937 proposal, was a 
significant piece of legislation.!? In fact, it was-similar to the final 
amended version of the 1937 bill that was defeated in the House. The 
passage of administrative reforms in 1939 demonstrated that 
Roosevelt, despite generally failing in his attempt to purge conserva- 
tives, did retain—or perhaps attain—enough control of his party to 
achieve important changes in the executive department. Many 
conservative Democrats probably thought twice before crossing 
Roosevelt after 1938, knowing that presidential opposition in 
campaigns, even when ultimately frustrated at the polls, could still 
involve long and costly campaigns that otherwise might be foregone 
conclusions (Hopper, 1966: 221). Moreover, whether or not 
Roosevelt was a candidate in 1940, his personal popularity and the 
acceptance of the public generally of the main reforms of the New 
Deal ensured that he would be an important factor i in! the next 
election. For this reason, continued acrimonious relations within the 
Democratic party could prove disasterous in the 1940 presidential 
and congressional contests (Lindley, 1939). Consequently, Roosevelt 
was able to get his party to accept limited, albeit 'fanortant; 
administrative reform. 
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One part of the Reorganization Act, the importance of which was 
not clearly recognized at the time, authorized the president to appoint 
six administrative assistants. Thus this bill created the White House 
Staff, which has since become the heart of the policy development in 
the executive department, and, in fact, in the entire federal 
government. This proposal stemmed from the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management’s notion that the President “needed help.” The 
committee’s report suggested that the President needed a White 
House secretariat composed of men of “high competence, great 
physical vigor, and a passion for anonymity” (Report of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management, 1937: 5).18 
Theoretically, these individuals were not to be interposed between the 
president and the heads of his departments; they would not be 
assistant presidents in any sense (Schlesinger, 1973: 220). But the 
executive secretariat has now developed into the ubiquitous White 
House Office, which does, in fact, interpose between the president, on 
the one hand, and the regular executive departments and permanent 
government, on the other hand. There was suspicion when this staff 
was proposed that out of the plan for reorganization would grow a 
situation in which the regular cabinet officers would be “short- 
circuited” by the six presidential assistants who, in time, would find 
themselves practically administering the government. As one critic of 
the executive secretariat put it, “give me the opportunity to supply 
you with information and TI influence your every action” (New York 
Times, January 17, 1937: 7). 

Increasing this suspicion was the establishment of the Executive 
Office of the President by the first plan designed in pursuance of the 
1939 Reorganization Act. If the White House office was designed to 
be a shadow cabinet, then the Executive Office of the President was to 
be the shadow government, the operation of which was to be the job 
of the White House staff. This office was designed to strengthen and 
develop the three “management arms” of the president, that is, those 
dealing with the budget, planning, and personnel. 

Most significantly, following the recommendations of his commit- 
tee, Roosevelt proposed to strengthen the President’s control over the 
budget by transferring the Bureau of the Budget out of the Treasury 
Department to the Executive Office where it could become the 
personal tool of the president in coordinating the budgetary process 
(“Message to Congress Transmitting Reorganization Plan I,” April 
25, 1939, Roosevelt Papers, OF 285-C). Also the staff of the bureau 
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was increased and the director relieved from the many routine duties 
heretofore required, so that the Bureau of the Budget could become 
the major instrument of fiscal policy and planning that it is today. 
This proposal, interestingly enough, was identical to the suggestion 
for strengthening presidential control over fiscal policy Roosevelt 
made in his 1919 testimony before the House Select Committee on 
the Budget. 

In addition to establishing the Executive Office in order to provide 
the president with direct access to the three principal management 
arms of the government—fiscal, planning, and personnel—Plan I of 
the 1939 Reorganization Act also established the Federal Security 
and Federal Works agencies to institute more permanently New Deal 
reforms in public welfare. Not authorized to create permanent 
government departments by the 1939 legislation, Roosevelt created 
instead two new agencies. In fact, the Federal Security Agency 
became in everything but words a major department of government, 
although it was not until the early part of the Eisenhower 
Administration that it was set up as the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (Brownlow, 1958: 417). Thus with the 
authority granted by the 1939 act, Roosevelt in all but fact gave 
permanent status to the emergency programs of the New Deal. Some 
of these programs were later eliminated by the Congress, but, as 
conservatives like Harry Byrd feared, the pursuit of better acministra- 
tion resulted in the recognition of emergency spending as acontinuing 
obligation. 

In summary, the 1939 Reorganization Act instituted some of the 
most important aspects of the plan proposed by the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management. Other aspects of 
proposed administrative reform, such as the expansion of the Civil 
Service “upward, outward and downward,” were completed by the 
end of World War II. Though this act alone did not establish the 
presidency as the heart of government action, it started the movement 
whereby the chief executive would become better equipped with 
organizational support to assume the burdensome HeepOnS DUNES of 
the “modern presidency.”!9 

As administrative reform was partly based on a concern to free the 
president from the shackles of partisan politics, it is not surprising 
that almost immediately the expansion of the presidency created 
tension between the Executive Office and the traditional party 
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apparatus. The institutionalization of the presidency aggravated the 
resentment party leaders felt toward “the professors,” whose 
ubiquitous presence in Washington beginning with the New Deal 
seemed to be preempting the regular political process.2° Administrative 
assistants appointed to the White House office soon began dealing 
with interest groups directly, outside of regular partisan channels 
(Pika, 1984). And extensive competition soon developed between the 
Executive Office and party leaders over personnel policy; the 
Executive Office’s task to direct the development of a professional 
welfare state gradually eroded the patronage of the regular party 
organization. James Rowe recounts the battles he fought with 
Democratic Chairmen James Farley, and Ed Flynn, who succeeded 
Farley in 1940, over personnel policy: 


I can remember on a number of appointments I used to have fights 
with Farley and Flynn. It was quite natural. I was pushing the good 
candidates on merit; they wanted someone to get rewarded. So our 
approach was quite different [Rowe, 1978: 26]. 


This natural conflict carried over to the machinery of government. 
To further control and develop government planning Roosevelt 
developed the National Resources Planning Board in 1939 within the 
Executive Office. The president and the board members saw the 
NRPB as a vehicle to obviate the inertia and parochialism of regular 
partisan channels (Karl, 1974: chap. 2). It was to serve as a clearing 
house for plans and proposals for activist government after the 
defense period opening the road for the national government to 
provide the economic bill of rights declared in 1944 by Roosevelt in 
his state of the union message of that year. 

This speech, which Roosevelt in a letter to Henry Wallace called 
his “blast” (January 10, 1944, Roosevelt Papers, PPF 41), gave 
expression to the need for a new contract between the government 
and the people. The inalienable rights provided by the Constitution— 
free speech, free press, free worship, trial by jury, freedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures—now proved inadequate. In the 
declaration of a “second Bill of Rights” the government needed to 
provide, among other things, the right to a useful and remunerative 
job, the right to adequate medical care, the right to a decent home, 
and the right to a good education (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 13: 40). 
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The revamped executive department was going to play an integral 
part in establishing this new contract between the government and 
the people. In fact, the proposal for a new bill of rights was developed 
by the National Resources Planning Board (NRPB) in its effort to 
direct the Roosevelt Administration toward an expansion of the New 
Deal. These plans were adopted by the president from a postwar 
planning report prepared by the NRPB that was made ‘public in 
March 1943. Hailed by the press as “more revolutionary in some 
aspects than Britain’s Beveridge Report,” this blueprint for America’s 
future also presented plans for a greatly enhanced government role in 
business (New York Times, March 11, 1943: 1, 12). : 

With the creation of the NRPB and the fiscal support agency, 
Bureau of the Budget, the presidency gradually became the dominant 
center of national policy development. This development facilitated 
the blending together of laws and administration after 1932, gradually 
making Congress subordinate in the development of public policy. 

Congress did not quickly acquiesce to such a development. 
Because the anti-New Deal Democrats and Republicans formed a 
majority in the Congress, the report of the NRPB received little 
serious consideration. Moreover, the conservative coalition success- 
fully led a movement to liquidate the NRPB in 1943, striking a 
significant blow at the development of administrative government 
(New York Times, March 11, 1943: 1, 12). Yet the push for activist 
government and positive planning was so strong as ai result of 
Roosevelt’s leadership that the decentralized legislative branch was 
soon forced to accept once again presidential leadership, in public 
policy. Although Congress achieved some power in postwar planning 
after the abolition of the NRPB, Roosevelt transferred many of the 
board’s functions to the Bureau of the Budget, which became the 
center of positive government planning under the loaagtship of 
Harold D. Smith. 

The presence of people like Harold Smith in the administration 
represented a critical factor in the displacement of partisan politics. 
Though he possessed a “passion for anonymity,” Smith was a tough 
and politically astute administrator who capably defended in- 
stitutional development in the executive department against the 
prerogatives of party leaders and cabinet officers. When'Ed Flynn 
would suggest to FDR that people in the Executive Office were 
“letting the administration down,” and propose a greater partisan 
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presence within the councils of New Deal politics, Smith would 
convince the president that such demands should be dismissed as 
“patronage graft.” Ultimately, Roosevelt was persuaded by Smith 
and other New Dealers that giving party leaders any encouragement 
“would be disastrous. . . from the standpoint of administration in the 
government” (Papers of Harold D. Smith, March 14, 1942, box 13).2! 
The upshot of such conflicts was that New Deal liberalism was to be 
housed within the presidency rather than the Democratic party. 


THE LEGACY OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 


Roosevelts leadership during the depression and World War II 
greatly expanded the role of the president in the political system. Ina 
sense, administrative reform was intended to prepare the presidency 
to become a government unto itself. To a limited degree, this has 
occurred with the creation and expansion of the Executive Office of 
the President. The Report of the President's Committee on 
Administrative Management envisioned such a presidency in 1937. 
Karl notes that this report, though rarely recognized as such, is one of 
Roosevelt’s great contributions to American politics: As a result of 
the implementation of most of the recommendations expressed in the 
report, the presidency and the “science” of public administration 
became merged in such a way that the presidency became the primary 
lever for relatively rapid action in a more centralized and expansive 
government (Karl, 1963: 263). 

Although some of those involved in administrative reform desired 
a separation of politics and administration, the New Deal modified 
rather than displaced the politics of administration. Roosevelt was 
always skeptical of the Progressives’ goal to establish a line between 
politics and administration; rather, he wanted to center political 
activity in a reformed executive department, which would be the 
linchpin of liberal reform.?? The Civil Service reform carried out by 
the Roosevelt Administration, which established merit protection for 
liberal personnel in the federal bureaucracy, demonstrates par- 
ticularly the attempt to achieve a merger of politics and administration 
favorable to the perpetuation of the New Deal. 

The interplay between politics and administration took an 
interesting course as a result of the passage of the Hatch Act in 1939. 
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Until the passage of this bill, the Roosevelt Administration was 
developing the expanding executive department into an, inchoate 
national political machine. In fact, the use of federal workers in local 
and state political activity, including some of the purge campaigns, 
led to concern that FDR was putting together a modern Tammany, 
one that would operate on a national scale, independently of state 
and local governments.23 i 

The Hatch Act, however, which in many respects was passed in 
reaction to the purge campaigns, made the full development of a 
presidential political machine less likely (New York Times, ‘August 6, 
1939: section 4: 3). It removed the influence of virtually all 
nonpolicymaking officials from elections or nominating éfforts for 
president, vice president, or members of Congress. The Hatch Act 
also reduced presidential control over nominating conventions by 
precluding the participation of federal administrative officers. At the 
1936 Democratic Convention about half of the delegates were federal 
job holders. With the passage of the Hatch Act, only cabinet officers, 
congressmen, and a few top-ranking policy officers of the Roosevelt 
regime could be delegates in 1940. In effect, therefore, the Hatch Act 
demolished the National Roosevelt political machine as distinct from 
the regular Democratic organization (New York Times; July 30, 
1939: section 4: 7; Time, July 30, 1939: 10). i 

But the Hatch Bill was not a political defeat for President 
Roosevelt. He was more interested in orienting the ‘executive 
department for the formation of liberal public policy than, he was in 
developing a national political machine, and the insulation of federal 
officials from party politics was not incompatible with such a task. 
This explains why, after much consideration, the president, though 
he fought passage of this legislation, decided to sign the Hatch Bill. 
Not only would such a veto have split his supporters irretrievably, but 
it also would have worked against the achievement of Roosevelt’s 
reform program. The liberal and zealously nonpartisan senator from 
Nebraska, George Norris, wrote Roosevelt upon getting wind of a 
possible presidential veto: | 


| 
I cannot conceive of your opposition to legislation of this kind, I know 
that many politicians, in fact most politicians, in both political parties, 
are bitterly opposed to such a law but I have assumed all the time that 
you were one hundred percent for it. . . 
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I believe this bill is a great step towards the purification of politics and 
government . . . To veto it would be the greatest mistake of your 
career—the full effects of which you could never overcome. You stand 
in the minds of millions of our best people as one who believes in pure 
politics, in the upbuilding and purification of everything that stands 
for better government, and more happiness for the rank and file of the 
people who want a better and cleaner government. You are their idol 
but, if you veto this bill, you will shatter their hopes, their aspirations 
and drive them into a bewilderment of desperation and sorrow [July 
26, 1939, Roosevelt Papers, PSF 152]. 


In order tc stay clear of the debate between traditional partisan 
and nonpartisan reformers, the administration had prepared a veto 
message that called for an alternative bill that would reform rather 
than transcend partisan politics. This message not only criticized the 
Hatch Bill for not covering state and local officials, an oversight that 
would greatly advance the power of “political machines,” but also for 
not adopting campaign finance reform that might strengthen the 
national character of the party system. The draft veto message 
contained a proposal to prohibit all private contributions and 
appropriate public funds for the use of political parties, which might 
“free... political parties from the domination or influence of sinister 
elements and yield unexpected returns in the elevation of the whole 
tone of our political life” (Draft Speech on Returning Hatch Bill, July 
29, 1939, Roosevelt Papers, PSF 152). 

In the end, however, Roosevelt chose to sign the Hatch Bill on the 
last day this measure would become law without the president’s 
signature. The message to the Congress that accompanied FDR’s 
signature comported with concerns to overcome partisan politics. 
Although Roosevelt asked Congress to extend the act to state and 
local officials in the future, he made no mention of restructuring the 
American party system (Message to Congress on the Signing of the 
Hatch Bill, July 29, 1939, Roosevelt Papers, PSF 152). Apparently, a 
push for responsible party government was deemed impractical in 
favor of a final push for the transcendence of partisan politics. The 
Second Hatch Act, passed in 1940, extended these restrictions to state 
and local government workers whose principal employment was in 
connection with any activity that was financed in whole or in part by 
the federal government. This concluded a compromise with the 
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Congress that went a long way toward strengthening the nonpartisan 
character of the New Deal. The complex web of American 
constitutional government shaped progressive reform in the 1930s so 
that Roosevelt’s great party leadership was in the long run, or at least 
for a long time, to render party politics obsolete. 

The Hatch Act, combined with actions that expanded presidential 
control of the civil service, established the conditions for the 
development of hybrids in the executive department who combined 
political commitments with specialized training in a particular policy 
area. The journalists Joseph Aisop and Robert Kintner suggested in 
1939 that the real importance of the “Men around the President” was 
that they were “a new and well marked type of public servant” (Alsop 
and Kintner, 1939: “10). Administrative reform, then, tended to 
politicize, and not simply professionalize, administration, albeit i ina 
nonpartisan way. 

In a sense, this modification of executive department politics 
strengthened the president’s ability to establish a constituency 
independent of Congress and traditional party politics. To some 
degree, this has established a more “responsible” political process 
without creating more fundamental linkages between the president 
and Congress. The 1943 Report of the National Resources Planning 
Board envisioned the formation of such a direct line between the 
executive department and the public as the responsibilities of the . 
national government increased: 


Greater efforts should be made to bridge the gap between ad- 
ministrators and the public by increased efforts on the part of public 
agencies to inform the public of the purposes, achievements and 
limitations of public aid programs, by citizen participation in policy- 
making and in appropriate phases of administration, and 5y more 
effective use of the cooperation of private welfare agencies which have 
a necessary part to play in this enlarged conception of public welfare 
service [New York Times, March 11, 1943: 12]. 


Certainly such a goal has not been achieved with the development 
of the welfare state. But the great emphasis put on the bureaucracy in 
developing a stronger commitment to national government re- 
sponsibilities during the New Deal has led to continual efforts to 
enhance the representative nature of the bureaucracy. The Executive 
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Reorganization Act sought to do so by creating greater presidential 
control over the executive department; and the powers that were 
granted during the Truman presidency in the Reorganization Acts of 
1945 and 1949 reaffirmed this basic tendency toward presidential 
government.?4 ; 

The use of the modern presidency to extend liberal reform 
culminated with the administration of Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Although Johnson’s political career was built upon his position as 
party leader in the Senate, the traditional party system suffered 
continued neglect during his administration. The Great Society was 
directed to extending and making significant progressive departures 
from the national reform of the New Deal, inclining Johnson to look 
beyond the fragmented party system toward a further emphasis on 
“enlightened administration.” Thus the revitalization of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1964, which led to the creation of the Great Society, 
proved to be short lived; in the last analysis, Johnson’s reform 
program further enhanced presidential government and the welfare 
state to the detriment of collective responsibility.25 


CONCLUSION: THE ADMINISTRATIVE PRESIDENCY 
AND THE TRIUMPH OF LIBERALISM 


In the introduction to the 1938 volume of his Public Papers and 
Addresses, written in 1941, Franklin Roosevelt argued that the purge 
campaign, thcugh a failure in some respects, “had not been in vain,” 
for “Liberalism in government was still triumphant” (Roosevelt, 
1938-1950, vol. 7: XXXII). Yet the survival of the New Deal had less 
to do with reform of the Democratic party than it did with the 
development of the modern presidency. The “administrative” strategy 
succeeded where a “party” strategy failed during the height of the 
New Deal era because the proposals of the president’s committee 
effectively imitated the argument of Hamilton in Federalist 70, that a 
strong executive is the “leading character in the definition of good 
government” (Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, 1961: 423). Indeed, the 
recognition of the founding fathers for the necessity of a strong 
independent executive was a major theme of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion’s “campaign” for reorganization. The introduction to the 
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committee’s report equates the constitutional purposes of the New 
Deal with the founding in terms of administrative power: 


The need for action in realizing democracy was as great in 1789 as it is 
today. It was thus not by accident but by deliberate design that the 
Founding Fathers set the American executive in the Constitution ona 
solid foundation [Report of the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, 1937: 1-2]. 


The Roosevelt Administration succeeded in redefining the 
American regime through a restructuring of the executive department 
by nimbly turning Alexander Hamilton on his head.?€ Whereas 
Hamilton desired an energetic executive to withstand ardent 
republicanism, Roosevelt established the presidency as tne leading 
edge of egalitarian reform. Whereas Hamilton saw the presidency, 
along with the courts, as a major protector of liberty against the 
demands of equality, Roosevelt secured an executive branch that 
could direct public policy toward greater equality at the expense of 
what was considered unnecessarily rampant individualism, 

That this overturning of Hamilton’s intentions was done so 
effectively goes a long way toward explaining the eventual acceptance 
of administrative reform in American politics. A strong presidency, 
as long as it did not obviously ride roughshod over the Congress and 
the courts, was quite acceptable within the American political system. 
And conservatives too were inclined to reconcile themselves to such a 
development, especially once it gradually became clear that a strong 
conservative movement would need to coalesce in order to counteract 
the developments instituted into American politics by the New Deal. 
Once the New Deal system was in place, conservative hops began to 
center on the possibility of the administrative presidency being a 
two-way sword. 

Indeed, given that the New Deal was established by a politics of 
administration that extensively displaced partisan politics, it is not 
surprising that the assault on the welfare state has entailed not so 
much a revival of partisan politics as it has the development of a 
conservative administrative presidency. In fact, conservative Repub- 
lican presidents facing a relatively hostile Congress and an extensive 
Civil Service built by the liberal administrations of Roosevelt and 
Johnson, have in a sense been more dependent on an administrative 
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strategy than their Democratic counterparts. From the perspective of 
this study, then, the administrative actions of the Nixon and Reagan 
presidencies may appear to represent a logical extension of practices 
carried out by previous presidents. Moreover, the centralization of 
executive authority in the White House and the subordination of the 
regular Republican organization to perfunctory status during these 
administrations was not new but was reminiscent of a tendency that 
began with the creation of the Executive Office of the President in 
1939.7 Although an administrative strategy may be more appro- 
priate for a minority party presiderit facing a hostile Congress and 
bureaucracy, the American party system’s compatibility with federalism 
and the separation of powers inclined majority presidents bent on 
fundamental change, such as Roosevelt and Johnson, to pursue such 
a path as well. 

In fact, the institutional legacy of the New Deal may preclude a 
successful conservative modern presidency. The centralization of 
responsibility within the presidency was carried out to build a more 
“liberal” America. As a program of the Democratic party, the 
modern presidency depended upon a broad agreement across the 
Congress, the bureaucracy, and eventually the courts to expand the 
welfare state. Once such a system was in place, a conservative pursuit 
of better management as intended by a Nixon or a Reagan needed to 
be more intense and more calculated than those of liberal presidents, 
a necessity that makes such attempts to reform the American political 
landscape very problematical politically. Conservatives’ belief in the 
double-edged character of the modern presidency notwithstanding, it 
may not be able to set a new direction for America, even though 
liberalism has apparently lost its connection to a governing coalition. 
Perhaps, therefore, the redefinition of the political process during the 
New Deal period makes unlikely a new rendezvous with our political 
destiny. 

It remains to be seen whether the reaction against the New Deal 
and Great Society that culminated in the 1980 election and subse- 
quent policy change will create the conditions for a sustained 
departure from the politics spawned by the New Deal realignment. 
But such a development will require a renewed sense of national 
purpose that provides an alternative vision to the politics of the 
welfare state. Challenges to the liberalism of the Democratic party 
since the 1930s have focused on the displacement of the regular 
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political process by the administrative state. Thus the Nixon and 
Reagan presidencies have proposed programs of “new federalism” 
and “deregulation,” envisioning a restoration of balance in the 
political system. But any attempt to centralize in order to restore 
balance in the political system is unlikely to be persuasive or effective 
without a “public” philosophy grounded in an understanding of the 
purpose of government. Indeed, in the end, the conservative 
administrative presidency will be self-defeating if its lasting effect is to 
institutionalize the presidency further, preparing the Executive 
Office for the next era of progressive reform.?8 


NOTES 


1. For a more complete discussion of the ideology and planning of the New Deal 
concerning party politics and administrative reform, see Milkis (1981). A few major 
works on the New Deal have taken it more seriously as a consistent political program 
based upon political values. See especially Frisch (1975). 

2. For a detailed discussion of Roosevelt’s party leadership, see Milkis (1985). 

3. For a discussion of presidential efforts to further party discipline by. 
intervening in primary elections, see Milkis (1984a). 

4. Roosevelt provided a lukewarm response to Connecticut Congressman Alfred 
Phillips, Jr.’s, suggestion “that those sharing the burden of responsibility of party 
government should regularly and often be called into caucus and that such caucuses 
should evolve party policies and choice of party leaders” (Alfred Phillips, Jr., to 
Roosevelt, June 9, 1937, Roosevelt Papers, PPF 2666). Roosevelt wrote in reply that 
such a process would create serious practical problems, since all members of the House 
and Senate had “very decided ideas on individual policies which they ere not at all 
hesitant to explain at a meeting that might be held” (Roosevelt to Phill:ps, June 16, 
1937, Roosevelt Papers, PPF 2666). 

5. It is interesting that as a solution to our present ills, Low: calls for a 
resurrection of the Schechter Poultry Corporation versus United States case (1935), 
which was the last major court decision invalidating a statute (the Natioral Industrial 
Recovery Act) for involving too broad a delegation of authority to the executive 
(Lowi, 1979: 300-301). The establishment of government action on the basis of strong 
and clear statute would require greatly modifying the decentralized character of 
American government. Lowi’s prescription, therefore, looks in the direction of 
reforming parties and administration. Wilson also proposed such reform, which might 
influence the development of a bureaucracy that would “professionally” implement the 
less ambiguous programs stemming from a government effectively organized by a 
majority political party (Wilson, 1887). Roosevelt, however, felt that such a solution 
was impractical. He argued in his famous “horse and buggy” press conference that the 
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Schechter decision would have the consequence of preventing the government from 
assuming its proper role in economic matters (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 4: 220-221). 
For further evidence of Roosevelt’s commitment to executive administration, see his 
1940 veto message for the Walter-Logan Bill, which would have severely restricted the 
discretion of executive agencies, in which he praises “administrative tribunals” as “the 
only means of obtaining equality before the law . . . wherever a continuing series of 
controversies exist between a powerful and concerted interest on the one side and a 
diversified mass of individuals on the other” (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 9: 618). 

6. See Roosevelt’s testimony before the Select Committee on the Budget of the 
House of Representatives, October 1, 1919 (Hearings, Sixty-Sixth Congress, Ist 
Session: 649). Regarding the budget, Secretary Roosevelt suggested that an agency be 
placed directly under the control of the White House and charged with coordinating a 
coordinated budget. The Budget Act of 1921 established the Bureau of the Budget, but 
placed this agency in the Treasury Department. As we see later, the Bureau of the 
Budget became a significant part of FDR’s reform program in 1939. 

7. For example, Senator Burton Wheeler wrote to Rooseyelt on January 30, 
1935, complaining of the difficulty caused by relief being administered by several 
different agencies (Wheeler to Roosevelt, January 30, 1935, Roosevelt Papers, OF 
285-C),. 

8. In a note written in 1941 for his Public Papers and Addresses, Roosevelt 
indicates that he became convinced by 1935 of the need for an “overhauling of the 
entire administrative mechanism” (Roosevelt, 1938-1950, vol. 7: 183-184). 

9, This approach to reform had some precedent behind it. The Progressives had 
strongly advocated city manager government, which would deemphasize the 
importance of partisan politics and patronage. Brownlow himself served as a city 
manager for Petersburg, Virginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, after World War I. 
Nevertheless, FDR’s reform intentions were not really directed at achieving neutral 
management of the executive department. He wanted to extend presidential control 
over the bureaucracy in a manner that would prepare the executive department to be a 
nonneutral instrument of liberal policy. 

10. Roosevelt expressed his concern regarding the independence of the committee 
in a conference with Charles Merriam on February 2, 1936. Merriam wrote to 
Brownlow: “The President seemed apprehensive that recommendations might be 
brought in of a kind which might embarrass him in the development of some 
alternative plan of his own.” Of the meeting, Merriam summarized: “We had quite a 
discussion but believe it will be all right” (February 20, 1936, Roosevelt Papers, 
PCAM). 

11. For a discussion of the short-term and long-term consequences’ of proposals 
for comprehensive administrative reform, see March and Olson (1983). 

12. For a full discussion of the individual backgrounds and political views of the 
committee, see Karl (1963: chaps. 2-4). 

13. The different files are indicated by the following: PPF, president’s personal 
file; PSF, president’s secretary’s file; PCAM, President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management; and OF, official file. 

14. Roosevelt apparently told some of his close advisors early in his administration 
not to count on the liberal era lasting longer than his administration. He recalled that 
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liberal administrations were often followed by “periods of reaction,” and urged his 
“brain trusters” to go as forward as possible in the least possible time so that a greater 
proportion of the reforms of the New Deal might “survive the inevitable reaction” 
(New York Times, section 4, October 16, 1938: 3). 

15. Lindsay Rogers (1938: 172) took this position in criticizing those who 
interpreted the defeat of the Reorganization Bill as a vote of no confidence, 

16. Roosevelt's close advisor and speech writer, Samuel Rosenman, said it was the 
defeat of the reorganization program along with the Supreme Court plan and the 
Wages and Hours Bill that motivated Roosevelt to undertake the purge. See Samuel 
Rosenman (1952: 176). 

17. In light of recent constitutional law, an interesting difference existed between 
the 1937 and 1939 reorganization proposals regarding the legislative veto. Whereas the 
earlier bill would have delegated plenary administrative authority to the president, 
subject only to congressional veto by joint resolution—an action that in turn could be 
vetoed by the president—the 1939 legislation made the president’s plans subject to veto 
by concurrent resolution, which was not subject to veto by the chief executive. 
Legislative veto provisions were at first confined to executive reorganization bills but 
eventually became a widely used and controversial means to check the power of the 
executive department. It is unclear, however, that the recent Supreme ‘Court ruling 
declaring the legislative veto unconstitutional (Immigration and Naturalization 
Service v. Chadha, 51 U.S.L.W. 4907, 1983) will enhance further executive influence. 
This condition on the delegation of authority has been a rather weak and ad hoc check 
on the administrative state; indeed, in that its inclusion in legislation assuaged 
congressional concern about delegating its power, the veto may have ccntributed to 
the displacement of the regular political process by exécutive administration. But 
without something like the resurrection of the Schechter nondelegation doctrine, 
Cognress is unlikely to be deterred from future expansions of executive zuthority. As 
Brubaker (1983) points out, “it would be foolishly sanguine” to expect reform of the 
administrative state to come from Congress itself, given the political and practical 
advantages in avoiding the ultimate responsibility for the working out of complex 
programs. 

18. The phrase “passion for anonymity” caused much merriment in the press and 
Congress, Roosevelt, too, burst out laughing upon reading this part of the report. This 
language showed the committee’s interest in making the presidency more like a British 
cabinet. The term was suggested by Tom Jones, private secretary to three prime 
ministers, who said the president needed a secretariat headed up by a selfless 
administrative assistant like Maurice Hankey, the first chief of the British cabinet’s 
secretariat when it was set up at the end of the World War I. “Tell the President,” said 
Jones, “that the way to solve his problem is to find that one man who would turn out to 
be another Maurice Hankey, a man possessed of high competence, great physical 
vigor, and a passion for anonymity.” Later, when the committee rejected the one man 
idea and proposed six administrative assistants, they used Tom Jones’s language to 
describe their qualifications (Brownlow, 1958: 357). This connection between the 
committee and British government is interesting because the committee, if it did not 
think it possible to make the presidency as powerful in the control of policy as the 
prime minister was in the English government, did want to make the president's 
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control over policy in the American context more like that of the British prime 
minister, 

19. On the development of the modern presidency, see Greenstein (1978) and 
Landy (1985). 

20. Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, who, though finding FDR’s party leadership 
disconcerting, loyally supported him in most instances, wrote to Breckenridge Long, 
Ambassador to Italy, in April 1934:180 

a 

Iam still a kind of last resort advisor to the President. Whenever the professors 

have led him into violent opposition to Congress, I have been called in with 


other intimate advisors to ascertain what’s the matter and what may be done 
[April 24, 1934, Key Pittman Papers]. 


21. Roosevelt’s “nonpartisanship,” no doubt, was partly attributable to the war. 
Smith was able to prevail upon FDR in the face of complaints from party leaders not 
only from the standpoint of administration in the government but also from the 
standpoint of the bipartisan politics of the administration during the war. In fact, 
Victor Ferkiss argues that by 1938 Roosevelt had to look to conservative Democrats 
and Republicans for support in foreign policy (Ferkiss, 1962). 

22. Roosevelt wrote a letter to his uncle and close political advisor, Frederik 
Delano, in February 1943, in which he expressed his skepticism about the possibility of 
separating politics and administration. Of Louis Brownlow’s report, “Perfect Union,” 
he wrote: “He has not got the answer yet. I don’t think anyone has... I’m a bumblebee. 
Lam going to keep on bumbling!” (February 22, 1943, Frederik Delano Papers). Also, 
see Karl (1974: 253-256). 

23. On the use of federal employees in the 1938 piimanes, see Special Committee 
to Investigate Senatorial Campaign Expenditures and the Use of Government Funds 
(1938), Hopper {1966: 107}, and Nook (1938). 

24. Forexample, the reorganization legislation of 1949 led to Truman’s Reorganiza- 
tion of 1950, which greatly increased presidential authority over the independent 
regulatory commissions. This plan provided for the chairmen of the regulatory 
commissions to be “appointed” by the president and serve at his pleasure. Subsequent 
to this action many regulatory commissions, such as the Federal Trade Commission, 
have given their chairmen extensive administrative powers, severely eroding the 
“independent” character of these agencies. See Stewart and Cromartie (1982: 572), and 
Harris and Milkis (1983). 

25. For a discussion of party leadership and executive administration in the 
Johnson Administration, see Milkis (1984b). For a general discussion of the New 
Deal’s influence on Lyndon Johnson, see Leuchtenburg (1985: chap. 4). 

26. The tradition of Progressivism, of course, provided an important precursor to 
this development. Theodore Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” campaign of 1912 talked 
of resurrecting Hamilton’s nationalism as the “steward of public welfare.” And 
Woodrow Wilson, though more committed to restricting nationalism than FDR, 
began to alter the Jeffersonian commitments of the Democratic party. Josephus 
Daniels wrote Franklin Roosevelt regarding the latter’s administrative reform 
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program: “Wilson wanted to do what you are doing, but I do not think he would have 
taken the bull by the horns and if he pressed such legislation Congress was not ready 
for it” (March 29, 1938, Roosevelt Papers, PPF 86). 

27. On Nixon’s subordination of partisan politics to executive administration, see 
the Ripon Society and Brown (1973: 226-242). A complete analysis of the current 
interplay between executive administration and party politics would have to consider 
the weakening of the presidency since Watergate and the revitalization of national 
party organizations in recent years (Cotter and Bibby, 1980). And though the Reagan 
presidency fits in many respects the post-New Deal framework of enhancing the 
authority of the White House and executive department to the detriment of collective 
responsibility, Reagan campaigned and initially governed as a party spokesman 
(Pomper, 1982: 24). Nevertheless, in important respects the institutional separation 
between the presidency and the regular party organization has been at least as sharp 
during the Reagan presidency as previous administrations (Viguerie, 1984; Lowi, 
1985). 

28. Richard Nathan suggests Reagan’s administrative strategy has been more 
effective than that of Nixon because the former has combined legislative and 
administrative strategies (Nathan, 1983: 12). But the Reagan administration’s success 
in combining legal and administrative change has been very uneven. For example, see 
Harris and Milkis (1983). 
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This article explores three theoretical and methodological problems in the comparative 
study of public administration: (1) the relations of parts of the administrative system, 

usually the focus of inquiry, to the administrative system as a whole, usually the object 
of theoretical inference; (2) the connection between universals of organization theory 
and variabilities in the environment of organizations and administrative systems; and 
(3) the link between distinctive levels of analytic focus—structures, actions, and actors. 

These broad theoretical and methodological problems anchor a more specific analysis 
of (1) links between bureaucracies, bureaucrats, and politics; (2) the ideas of 
centralization, planning, and coordination; and (3) the notions of bargaining, 

mediation, and subgovernments., 


COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATION 
Methods, Muddles, and Models 


JOEL D. ABERBACH 
University of California, Los Angeles 
and University of Michigan 


BERT A. ROCKMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


The central method of the social sciences is comparison. The more 
complex the elements of comparison, however, the more profound 
the challenges to attaining conceptual consistency in analysis. Cross- 
national comparison of the complex organized systems that we call 
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public administration presents us with one of these fcrmidable 
challenges. Comparison in this regard is formidable because (1) 
public administration examines complex organization, and complex 
organization, by definition, resists singular or simple characterization, 
and (2) the political environments in which public administrative 
systems exist are also complex and polymorphic. 

Thus, the main focus of this article is to explore some of the central 
ambiguities relating to the comparative analysis of public ad ministra- 
tion and administrative systems, particularly those relevant to the 
relationship between national bureaucracies, policymaking, and the 
political environment of public administration. Although the issues 
we point to are ones that we believe have universal relevance, our 
principal empirical referents are the administrative systems of the 
Western (advanced capitalist) states. The reasons for this are twofold: 
(1) we know these systems and the literature dealing with them best, 
and (2) the forms in which certain issues that we discuss arise allow 
for a more comparable framework of discussion. To a considerable 
extent, for reasons that may need little further elaboration, the U.S. 
administrative system serves frequently to anchor our discussion. 
Nonetheless, the methodological and conceptual ambiguitiss that we 
discuss are ones of broader application to the study of comparative 
administration. 

Three central areas of conceptual ambiguity that we focus on are 
as follows: (1) the relationship between bureaucracy and politics, 
with emphasis on the levels of relationship and alternative meanings 
of “politics”, (2) problems of detecting the existence of coordination 
and planning functions and their relationship to the concentration or 
dispersion of authority; and (3) problems of defining: levels of 
bargaining and mediation across political systems and of linking 
modes of bargaining and mediation to the existence of subsystemic or 
semiautonomous domains of influence (commonly referred to as 
subgovernments). 

These conceptual ambiguities in cross-national comparisons of 
administrative systems are influenced, even if indirectly; by three 
methodological ambiguities inherent in complex systemic comparison. 
The first of these methodological ambiguities is that of the:parts and 
the whole (micro and macro features of systems). The question it 
raises is whether there is sufficient homogeneity within national 
political contexts to talk meaningfully about national administrative 


systems as appropriate units of analysis. ; 
I 
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The second issue is closely related to the first. It concerns the 
problem of joining together universalistic theoretical concepts of 
decision making in organizations with varying environmental 
influences. Organization theories and concepts, especially those 
related to decision making, are essentially micro in their focus. 
Although they do not deny the existence of variation in political 
environments, they tend to deemphasize broad environmental 
influences as central determinants of organizational processes and 
behaviors. A key issue here is not whether organizational logics are 
important to the exclusion of environmental influences or vice versa, 
but rather which may provide the best analytic building blocks for 
research and theory. It is natural, of course, for the comparativist to 
seek system-level explanations and to focus on system-level variations. 
It is equally natural, however, for the organizational analyst to 
conclude that organizational processes display remarkable uniformi- 
ties across settings that we define a priori as different. 

The third methodological ambiguity complicating the com- 
parative analysis of public administration is that of defining and 
relating appropriate units of analysis—actors, structure, and behavior. 
Among the first two of these analytic units—actors and structures— 
comparability is always problematic to some degree, not only across 


nations but often within them. In regard to the third unit of analysis, . 


behavior, neither the Weberian language of command, coordination, 
control, and precision nor the counterlanguage of bargaining, 
mediation, politics, and politicization adequately covers the entire 
compass of administrative behavior. All of these behaviors occur in 
administrative settings. The problem thus posed for comparativists is 
threefold: First, it is necessary to specify accurately for any system the 
sources of monitoring and control and also the mechanisms of 
bargaining and mediation that inevitably exist; second, it is essential 
to conceptualize effectively the differences and invariances in the 
sources of control and mechanisms of bargaining across systems; and 
third, it is necessary also to conceptualize the effects of various types 
of control and bargaining systems on actual administrating 
performance. 

Our analysis of the ambiguities of comparative administrative 
study begins with discussion of the three perplexing methodological 
issues just outlined. We then proceed to discuss the conceptual 
ambiguities specified—the relationship of bureaucracy to politics, 
the problems of connecting coordination functions to the con- 
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centration or dispersion of political authority, and, finally, defining 
levels of bargaining and mediation across political systems and 
defining their relation to semiautonomous domains of influence 
within governments. In dealing with these problems of comparative 
analysis, we recognize that we are apt to provoke more questions than 
_ provide resolutions; a clear sign in social science that we stand in the 
middle of a muddle. 


THREE METHODOLOGICAL MUDDLES IN 
THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THE PARTS VERSUS THE WHOLE 


A former American civil servant and present professor of public 
administration once observed that the only thing U.S. civil servants 
have in common is the source from which they draw their salary 
checks (Seidman, 1980). Although this was intended to be a 
significant statement about the American federal executive, it is at 
least equally a statement about the problem of assessing any “system” 
of public administration. Looked at closely enough, most system- 
level generalizations begin to vaporize. Students of complex organiza- 
tions especially have struggled with the notion that complexity itself 
produces large variations within organizations of norms, skills, 
perspectives, and priorities (Simon, 1976: 198-219, 309-314). What is 
true for a single department, agency, or firm is naturally compounded 
across the entire administrative organization of the state. 

Even when selection or indoctrination processes are designed to 
produce a relatively homogenous (or at least communal) set of 
perspectives among administrative officials, the operational con- 
sequences of complexity are pervasive and, by definition, complex. 
The operational consequences of complexity generate a variety of 
role-related perspectives and priorities that are summed up in the 
notorious Miles’ Law: “Where you stand depends upon where you 
sit.” Richard Rose (1976a) notes, more generally, in casting a 
skeptical eye toward management techniques for reducing complexity 
and enhancing efficient management, that governments have no 
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single objectives to which they are committed or that at least can be 
comprehended by any observer. Instead, they are committed to 
multiple and sometimes conflicting objectives not easily summed up 
in a simple hierarchical scale of priorities. 

In dealing with the question of whether the parts of a system are so 
diverse as to resist a common conceptualization, suppose we employ 
an analogy from statistics. In doing cross-systems analysis of 
administration, the problem is whether for any “system” we have a 
high or low coefficient of variability. If we can characterize systems 
very well by their central tendency (or average characteristics), we are 
probably safe in making overall comparisons. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we would have a low coefficient of variability. On the 
other hand if the central tendency is overwhelmed by diversity, then 
clearly any overall comparison or contrast properly would be 
suspect. The central problem of cross-systems comparison is how to 
distinguish the conditions under which there is greater variation 
across than within systems. Frequently, the situation with which we 
are confronted is the opposite of this. This opposite situation would 
be similar to having a high coefficient of variability in which the 
central tendency (or mean) is low in relation to the dispersion (or 
standard deviation) around it. _ 

This rather formalized way of stating the problem is helpful to its 
conceptualization, but it needs some concrete points of reference. 
Functionalist theories of administrative systems dispose us to look at 
functional equivalents across political systems. Spending departments, 
for example, likely would be guided by similar impulses (to advance 
their programmatic missions) regardless of setting, whereas ex- 
penditure control departments and agencies would tend to be guided 
by similar imperatives across systems. Elsewhere, we have referred to 
this distinction as one between “demand” agencies and “supply” 
agencies (Aberbach and Rockman, 1984). Similarly, one might 
distinguish between routine decisions and high-level decisions. In this 
regard, an effort that compares relatively low-level and routine 
decision-making processes in the United States and Soviet Union 
tends to find more similarity than difference across these settings 
(MacFarland, 1969: 53-69). 

Obviously, there are many potential distinctions employing a 
functional logic—a logic that weakens that analytic role of national 
system units, or, for that matter, those defined by capitalism or 
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socialism, or by center or periphery. Consequently, in a multination 
investigation of bureaucratic and political elites, we found the logics 
of role and ideology (themselves somewhat linked) ta be more 
important than nation for examining differences in perspective. Yet, 
one national setting (the United States) was very important in failing 
to fit the overall pattern (Aberbach et al., 1981). The characteristics of 
the American case were so startlingly different from those of other 
nations (all in Western Europe) that we had to search for plausible 
system-level explanations. Still, even in the American case (and also 
in West Germany and in Sweden), significant differences in attitude 
and perspective were also demarcated by the administrative unit in 
which a bureaucrat worked, whereas greater homogeneity across 
agencies characterized the cases of Britain, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and France. Picked at random, in other words, any single bureaucrat 
in, let us say, Britain was likely to be closer to the relevant population 
mean than his or her randomly selected counterpart in the United 
States. This, of course, also fits with the British tradition of 
cultivating generalists able to move from organization to organization 
without being captured by, or helping to promote, an organization’s 
subculture. 

To assume that holistic definitions of the administrative system are 
useful requires us to move beyond the inevitable functional drives of 
administrative units likely to pervade any system and into the realm 
of public culture and of institutions. The culture helps us to see how 
these drives are expressed, whereas institutions allow us to see the 
pathways they follow. Not surprisingly, the more complex these 
institutional pathways are, the more convoluted the relations between 
administrators and political elites are likely to be. The system in the 
United States again stands out in this regard both because its 
institutional pathways are so convoluted and its parts so dominant. 
Thus the system whose parts are thought to dominate the whole (the 
United States) is perhaps most stunningly characterized as a system 
and thus differentiated from others by that single fact. 


ORGANIZATION THEORY AND THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


The second methodological complication is that of relating 
universal characteristics of organizational decision making to 
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variations in the setting of administration. Specifically, the issues 
here are first, what, if any, connection can be drawn between 
universal properties of organizational decision making and as- 
sumptions of collective organizational coherence and second, what, if 
any, connection can be drawn between such decisional processes and 
variability in political contexts? These issues are both very broad and 
also linked. In discussing them, we will make heavy use of a particular 
but highly influential body of organizational decision making theory 
wedded to tenets of cognitive psychology and to limits of individual 
and, hence, organizational attentiveness. 

As March and Olsen argue (1984), assumptions about the 
purposive behavior of states or their agencies rest upon the basic 
conception that institutions are able to attain a sufficient level of 
coherence to be thought purposeful. In an effort to cast doubt about 
these assumptions, Allison (1969) argued that insofar as they related 
to U.S. decision making during the October 1962 episode involving 
reaction to the installation of Soviet missiles in Cuba, such 
assumptions might be more misleading than edifying. 

Leaning heavily on the work of Herbert Simon, James March, and 
Richard Cyert (Simon, 1976; March and Simon, 1958; Cyert and 
March, 1963), Allison emphasizes limits to collective rationality and 
stresses instead both the limited cognitive boundaries of orga- 
nizational actors and the divergent goals and intentions of these 
actors that, in turn, often were based on the missions and doctrines of 
the organizations they represented. Thus formulated, information 
and attention are organized through organizational routines and 
procedures that “economize” problem-solving efforts. Such routines 
and procedures both limit and define the picture that organizational 
actors will see; accordingly, they also tend to define the nature of the 
problem they see. The second assumption partially derives from the 
first. Partly because different organizational actors have different 
vantage points, organizations are conflictual. Organizations are the 
sum of their routines plus the preferences of dominant political 
coalitions within them. Coalitions are often fluid, however, and thus 
settlements about preferences are rarely conclusive. Organizational 
conflicts are the norm, and they are typically quasi resolved rather 
than decisively concluded. 

The flow of information to various actors is also critical to these 
decisional processes. From this perspective, decision makers react to 
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environmental stimuli in ways that are inhibited by constraints 
stemming from temporal limits, available precedents for behavior, 
and the flow of others’ agendas (March and Olsen, 1972). Decisions 
are thus continuous rather than discrete. Indeed, from this perspective, 
although there are decisional premises, there is no “the decision” 
since decisions simply become premises of further decisions (Simon, 
1958: 62). There are, however, choice opportunities. 

Although not directly stated, the emphasis given by All:son in the 
case of the Cuban missile episode is that the characterisiics of the 
organizational decision processes noted earlier dominate any notion 
of strategic rationality that assumes a coherent overall common 
purpose. Similarly unstated but seemingly implied is the notion that 
decisional processes in the Soviet Union (the other major protagonist 
in the episode) were likely to be more similar to those in the United 
States than different. 

The basic point here, however, is not to dwell on the case but rather 
to assess whether the key theoretical building blocks underlying 
analysis of the case are ones that inevitably lead us to the conclusion 
that if decisional processes are universally similar, the value of 
contrasting organizational systems cannot be very great. In other 
words, are political environmental differences at all relevant to 
decision-making processes? 

This is no simple issue to resolve, but let us review the two key 
elements underlying the theory and consider each in turn: first, the 
assumption of bounded rationality, that is, limited attentiveness and 
cognitive horizons; and, second, the assumption of organizational 
conflict and fluidity, that is, coalitions and choice opportunities. 

The bounded rationality notion is premised on the need to make 
shortcuts in calculating decisions. If we had the wits to optimize, in 
Herbert Simon’s phrase, we would, but since (it is argued) we do not, 
we accept satisfactory rather than optimal resolutions. Complex 
organizations by limiting jurisdictions and specializing functions - 
simplify the calculating rules for organizational actors so that they 
respond to salient organizational routines and priorities (as expressed 
in “where you stand depends upon where you sit”) in order to reduce 
the costs of choice. Yet, if the acceptance of “satisfactory” as a 
criterion is universal (assuming this theoretical premise to be correct), 
the comparative question becomes what constitutes satisfectory and 
why? Although this question indeed can be posed at each of three 
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levels of variability—across individuals, across organizations, and 
across administrative systems—we consider for now the last one, 
cross systems. In this regard, it is interesting to note various forms of 
“coping” behavior across systems where the standards and norms of 
satisfactory responses differ considerably. Riggs (1964: 183), for 
example, writes that administrative formalism is likely to be a coping 
device of administrators when there is little agreement about the 
goals of the state and little guidance for their behavior. Similar 
patterns of ritualistic formalism are found by Scott (1968) in 
Malaysia. On the other hand, where there is substantial agreement at 
least as to how government should relate to the citizenry, administra- 
tors even when restricted by statutory inhibitions may find a 
satisfactory solution to consist minimally of showing informal 
attention and the appearance of a sympathetic ear (Goodsell, 1981: 
777). In brief, even if there is a universal tendency toward the 
acceptable rather than the optimal, it is likely that there are important 
differences in decision premises and that these lead to different 
behaviors across administrative systems. In other words, what 
constitutes an acceptable solution is susceptible to variation, which is 
likely to derive to a considerable extent from the political culture of a 
society and its norms of public behavior. 

The mix of ingredients constituting the decisional premises is 
subject, consequently, to variation among individuals, administrative 
agencies, and societies. Across individuals, personal values are a part 
of these decisional premises in spite of the classic doctrine minimizing 
the influence of personal values in administrative behavior. At the 
level of organizations and of societies, we can talk about norms and 
cultures as part of the mix of ingredients influencing decisions. That 
fact makes comparison worthwhile because it suggests to us that 
however similarly decision-making processes may be characterized, 
the range of likely decisions and the options available in the 
decisional repertoire are exogenous to the actual decision-making 
processes. Thus a nearly tenfold difference between British. and 
Italian bureaucrats in their stated acceptance of the interplay of < 
political actors and of political considerations in administrative 
activity clearly demarcates a strong effect on the repertoires of 
behavior likely to be engaged in by British and Italian civil servants 
even though kow they actually go about making decisions may not 
fundamentally differ (Aberbach et al., 1981: 220). 
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The second premise that organizations are largely arenas for 
conflict (an assumption that runs deeply counter to classic Weberian 
notions) implies naturally enough that “bureaucratic politics” is a 
pervasive phenomenon. We agree that it is. Yet, cross-national 
analysis is especially useful for discerning not whether contlict exists 
or not, since it nearly everywhere does, but for discerning the forms it 
takes and the channels available for its expression. In this regard, it is 
likely that the more channels and outlets available to influence 
decisions, the greater the opportunities to appeal, and the greater the 
opportunities to appeal, the more visible and overt bureaucratic 
politics and organizational conflict will be. Evidence comparing the 
American system (with its numerous channels for influencing 
decisions deriving especially from the independence of the legislative 
body and its own complex organization) to other less convoluted 
systems indicates how extensive such appeals can bein the American 
system (Aberbachet al., 1981: 228-237). The general point kere is that 
if organizational conflict is a norm, the forms that conflict can take 
and the outlets available for its expression affect how it will take place 
and the manner in which it will be conducted. There is, in this regard, 
powerful evidence that the structure of political and governmental 
institutions affects how conflict will be played out, and to which 
audiences efforts to exercise influence will be made. That, of course, 
is a compelling reason to try to compare administrative systems 
(Aberbach and Rockman, 1984, 1985). 


UNIT OF ANALYSIS—STRUCTURES, ACTORS, AND ACTIONS 


The three analytic building blocks of comparative administration 
are structures (organizations), actors (executives and varicus species 
of bureaucratic officialdom), and actions (behaviors). Of these, the 
first two—structures and actors—are the more tangible and 
somewhat easier to get a handle on, though not without complication 
when nuanced comparisons are called for. 

Simple inferences drawn from the comparative analysis of 
structures are usually the safest. Richard Rose’s effort (1976b), for 
example, to infer the priorities of governments by tracing historically 
when particular sets of ministries came into being exemplifies this 
approach. Rose finds priorities essentially chronologically organized 
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around state-defining activities (external relations, defense, finance, 
justice), then development activities (agriculture, transportation, 
industry, and so on), and finally individual rights (social service 
ministries). 

More nuanced comparisons, however, also get more complicated. 
What Treasury does in Britain, for example, is shared across two 
agencies in the United States, Treasury and the Office of Management 
and Budget, and two ministries in West Germany, Economics and 
Finance. Moreover, as governmental workloads tax available 
organizational machinery, they require more coordination and 
monitoring, and some important structures become essentially ad 
hoc, interdepartmental, or instruments of the central decision 
makers. Although these structures are often very important, they also 
may be inconstant, In any event, one of the truly perplexing decisions 
facing any student of comparative administration is whether to 
compare and contrast structural units or seek to obtain functional 
equivalencies across administrative systems. 

Comparing executive actors across systems, even when done in a 
relatively straightforward way, requires delicate judgment. This, in 
part, is because personnel systems often differ dramatically. Our 
engagement in a multination study of senior civil servants led us into 
debates about equivalencies of administrators across systems. The 
anomalous American case saturates politically appointed executives 
throughout the bureaucracy to a far greater degree than the other (all 
Western European) countries involved in our study. Thus strictly to 
compare senior civil servants would have led to clear functional 
noncomparabilities in that the Americans would be in less powerful 
positions. On the other hand, rough functional comparability could 
mean that we were comparing a different breed of official altogether 
(Aberbach et al., 1981: 25-29). Fortunately, although the politically 
appointed officials in the United States did show significant ` 
differences from the senior civil servants (in their political preferences, 
for example), they were remarkably similar to each other on the 
matters in which key cross-national differences turned up (for 
example, in their role conceptions). 

Ultimately, the connection between organizational structures and 
personnel must be examined. Organizational roles are a basic point 
of comparison across administrative systems. We need to know, 
therefore, how roles are organized and whether comparable roles 
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exist across systems. The role of program analyst, for instance, is one 
that abounds throughout the U.S. federal bureaucracy but is a less 
visible role (even if similar functions are necessarily performed) in 
Britain, West Germany, or Japan. Essentially, the comparative 
analysis of bureaucratic actors must analyze both cross-role 
differences within systems and cross-system differences within similar 
roles. 

Although the comparison of structures and actors is often 
complex, it is the third component, action or behavior, that is 
especially elusive in comparative analysis. This is so partiy because 
action involves decisions, and it may be that, as discussed earlier, the 
process of organizational decision making, whatever the content of 
the decisions, looks fairly similar everywhere. Undoubtedly, it is also 
so because organizational activity involves the making of policy, and 
the making of policy is especially difficult to characterize. Freeman 
(1985) notes, for example, that French policymaking has been 
described as both reactive, short term, and piecemeal and also active, 
rational, and impositional. It is suggested that the latter style (active, 
rational, impositional) characterizes the normative bent of French 
elites at the policymaking summit, whereas the former style (reactive, 
short term, piecemeal) characterizes the actual (unsuccessful from the 
standpoint of the guiding norms) process of policymaking. For a 
good many reasons, of course, including those put forth by 
organizational decision theory, the reactive, short-term, piecemeal 
style is likely to occur in practice, and the main variation may be not 
in the “action” but in the norms of the leading actors. This last point is 
also of special interest to comparisons of the actors across systems 
because comparing the actors suggests that there may be more 
variation in policy norms than in actual policy processes. 

To sum up, the comparative analysis of administrative systems is 
inherently a difficult undertaking. This is so not only because so 
many possible confounding sources of variation must be controlled, 
but because there also are fundamental and by no means resolved 
linkage problems between the dynamics of decision-making processes 
and the more stable elements of actors and structures, between these 
processes and the norms and values that might guide them, and 
between efforts to characterize whole systems and variability across 
the organizational sectors that constitute these systems. Sectoral 
variability within systems, however, could reflect sectoral (functional) 
comparabilities across national systems. 
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In the following section of this article, we turn from these 
methodological ambiguities in comparative administrative analysis 
to a set of conceptual ambiguities that deal with (1) the relationship 
between bureaucracy and politics; (2) centralization and coordination; 
and (3) identifying systems of bargaining and mediation. 


THREE CONCEPTUAL MUDDLES 
IN THE COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAUCRACIES, BUREAUCRATS, AND POLITICS 


In classic conception, politics and bureaucracy are antinomies. 
The former involves commitment to partisan causes, to passion, and 
to serving parochial interest; the latter involves impartiality, 
impersonalism, and universalistic efficiency. The traits of politics, in 
this classic conception, are the province purely of politicians and of 
the political universe, whereas those associated with bureaucracy fall 
within the province of the caste of professional administrators, and 
belong to the separate world of management. 

Obviously, these conceptions prove to be far too simple, and the 
strict bifurcation of politics and administration came to be scrutinized 
with considerable skepticism. Despite this, it is not always clear what 
one means by politics when it is observed that politics exists in the 
world of public administration. How, in characterizing administrative 
systems, behaviors, and actors, is the concept of “politics” used? 
What is meant by it? i 

The answer is several things depending upon context. In the 
- context of administration, the concept has many faces, not all 
relevant to the same level of analysis. We now proceed to discuss 
these varied notions of “politics” in the context of public administration. 


Politics as influence-directed behavior. In its most simple manifesta- 
tion, politics is the process of seeking to gain influence over decisions. 
As we noted earlier, the processes of influence-seeking and coalition 
construction within organizations implies the prevalence of internal 
conflict and is at odds with the Weberian conceptions of the unity of 
command and of rational or purposive organization. The fact that 
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notions of politics as influence seeking and those of Weber are 
logically conflicting ones does not mean, however, that they are 
mutually exclusive; they may, for instance, occur at different levels 
within an organization or any other collective entity. If, however, in 
the basic sense of influence seeking, organizational politics is a 
constant, the norms it takes should vary depending on the instrumental- 
ities and channels available for exercising influence—depending, in 
other words, on the organization of institutional authority and the 
operative norms of institutions. Thus multiple channels for making 
appeals will produce a more active and visible form of organizational 
politics. Alternatively, the more concentrated the channels of appeal, 
the more constrained and subtle will be the style through which 
influence seeking is promoted. The issue, therefore, is nat whether 
organizational politics occurs or not but, rather, the size of the stage 
on which it is played and, relatedly, the number of actors involved i in 
the play. 

Politics as salience. The assumption here is that of ine many 
activities with which central decision makers could be invalved, they 
can deal only with a very few. Presumably, the very few that activate 
their attention are of central importance by virtue of the fact that 
central decision makers allocate attention to them. We might call 
these priority matters. Whether priorities are part of central decision- 
makers’ agendas or mostly reacted to is relatively unimportant to this 
notion. Since many things can be reacted to and only a few are, it is 
the few that are that we assume have political salience. Unwillingness 
to delegate is a signal of importance to the decision maker. 

At any time, of course, a decisional mix has many of the 
characteristics that Cohen et al. (1972) describe as a “garbage can.” 
Yet, some patterns of activity compel the attention of top leadership 
more than others. Cronin’s study of the American cabinet (1980: 
274-290), for example, distinguishes between an outer cabinet whose 
members rarely meet one-on-one directly with the president, and an 
inner cabinet whose members are more or less constantly accessible 
to the president. The inner cabinet that Cronin portrays corresponds 
closely—indeed almost exactly—to the state-defining departments 
characterized by Rose. In Britain as well, Rose (1980a) finds a pattern 
similar to that which Cronin discovers in the United States. 

Salient matters are inherently unstable ones, relatively unaffected 
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by statutory specification and administrative routine. They behave 
like “active” rather than “stable” or “inert” elements in the physical 
world. If they are important to political decision makers in that they 
require responses from them, they must, perforce, be politically 
important. Many activities of the peripheral (or outer ministries) are 
routinized through both statutory and administrative law and are 
often surrounded by a dense thicket of clientele interests. They are the 
“stable” (in some cases “inert”) elements and though they can be 
subjected to change, that tends to require unusual and concentrated 
effort from the top leadership. Priorities at the top, however, are 
likely to be determined not by what is stable, but by what is inherently 
unstable or problematic. How leaders handle these salient matters 
(or, more important, are perceived as handling them) often 
determines their political fortunes. 


Politics as peripheral policy. An alternative conception of politics 
in the context of administration relates to party constituencies and 
clientele interests. In this view, the aforementioned matters that must 
engage the attention of top leadership are ones of high policy, not of 
politics. The routines of politics, the programs that please party and 
interest clients, are those delegated to the “outer” departments—the 
ones laden with laws and “lobbyists.” A study of politically appointed 
officials in the United States, for example (Mann and Doig, 1965), 
noted that party politicians were more likely to be appointed to these 
“clientele-centered” departments than to the state-defining ones. The 
tendency alsc of central policy review exercises to devolve into 
particularistic defenses of prevailing programs, a notable tendency in 
the second Wilson government in Britain, results from a need to 
accommodate key party constituencies. 

It is possible, of course, for top leadership to turn peripheral 
concerns into primary ones—to make the disruption of prevailing 
subgovernmental coalitions a primary target of change. Such has 
happened to some effect in both the United States and Britain. In a 
very rough analogue, it might be argued that such efforts were 
undertaken in the Soviet Union during the Andropov leadership and, 
perhaps, now that of Gorbachev. 


Politics as attitude. Moving now to the administrative actors, we 
can detect yet another form in which the concept of “politics? is 
applied in administration. This is politics as attitude, a notion that- 
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implies that there are differences between bureaucrats in the same 
system and also possibly differences between systems. 

The notion of politics as attitude derives from the classic 
distinction of administration and politics. Presumably, apolitical 
bureaucrats correspond to that end of the distinction in which 
bureaucrats are merely the neutral executors of law. Of course, the 
sharp distinction of classical theory bears little correspondence to the 
complex realities in which politics and administration share a niche. 
The extent to which bureaucracies respond to complex forms of 
accountability and also the extent to which their legitimacy is 
granted, may each depend on the extent to which bureaucrats 
themselves accept the routines of politics as a natural part of their 
environment-—-an environment jointly inhabited by politics and 
administration, and by politicians, political interests, and bureaucrats. 
These concerns led Putnam to evaluate the tolerances of ad- 
ministrators for political pluralism, initially across national settings 
(1973) and then among bureaucrats with technocratic and nontechno- 
cratic backgrounds (1977). Putnam (1973), and later Aberbach et al. 
(1981: 220), found strong cross-national differences in individual 
bureaucrats’ tolerances for the processes of pluralistic politics. In 
reference, therefore, to the broad distinction between political 
bureaucrats and classical bureaucrats, this attitudinal conception of 
political implies that “politically minded” bureaucrats will be more 
active in the administrative process and thus will enhance ac- 
countability, though in more complex forms than the original 
distinction between administration and politics could formulate. 

It turns out that bureaucrats with attitudes more generally tolerant 
of politics not only are more likely to be strategically located nearer 
the centers of power in their organizations but are also more likely to 
be linked to organizational centers of power (an indicator of 
activism) when their strategic location in the organization is held 
constant. The organizational “movers and shakers” can be identified 
rather well by their attitudes regarding politics (Aberbach et al., 1981: 
224-227). 

It appears to be the case, in short, that at the individual level, 
holding attitudes favorable to politics has real consequences for 
behavior, What all of this means at the collective level, however, is 
less conclusive mainly because system-level concepts of bureaucratic 
accountability are more open-ended and subject to debate. Complex 
concepts of accountability, however, that take into consideration 
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multiple interests are likely to be compatible with widespread 
attitudinal acceptance of the legitimacy of politics. 

Partisanship is another set of political attitudes of interest in an 
administrative system. Generally speaking, within the public bureaucra- 
cies of Western multiparty systems, partisan-based attitudes are 
relatively weak (Aberbach et al., 1981: 155-164). It is often the case, 
however, that partisan attitudes are deeply held, yet concealed in the 
form of antipartisanship. As Putnam notes in this regard, “This 
myth . . . served as an ideological defense for a conservative 
bureaucracy against an intrusive political environment” (1973: 284). 
Empirically, this myth has tended to be associated with bureaucrats 
sympathetic to conservative parties when confronted with gov- 
ernments promoting considerable social change and political regenera- 
tion. The advent of the Social-Liberal coalition in West Germany in 
the 1969 elections soon brought about charges of Parteibuch adminis- 
tration even though there has been ample evidence that political 
considerations have long influenced state administration and the 
selection of administrative elites under conservative governments 
(Derlien, 1984). 

In fact, there are really two separate notions of partisanship. One is 
the party relatedness of political attitudes; the second is the matter of 
party saturation of the bureaucracy, which may exist under the 
auspices of ostensible antipartisanship. This second meaning is dealt 
with under the next category of politics. As to the first, the basic 
empirical finding here is that party is not nearly so strong a honing 
Signal for bureaucrats even when they admit a party affiliation or 
tendency as it is for politicians, The exception to this ironically occurs 
in the United States, where partisanship overall tends to be less 
strong. This exception in the United States contributes to the 
criticism by the executive political leadership that the bureaucracy is 
an independent and undisciplined source of policymaking.! 

Although politicalness in the sense of tolerance for the inherent 
messiness of pluralist politics may logically edge over into heightened 
partisanship in attitudes, there is no direct evidence that it does. The 
British case here is instructive in that British civil servants have a very 
high tolerance for pluralistic politics but a very low (relative to British 
politicians) tendency toward partisan salience in attitude.” 


Politics as politicization. Perhaps the most obvious way that 
bureaucracy is said to be political is when it is politicized. 


E 
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Politicization of the bureaucracy is normally thought to ozcur when 
the bureaucracy loses its independence to propose alternative choices 
and, especially, its ability to exercise discretionary choice in the 
context of rendering impartial and universalistic judgments of 
effectiveness within the context of prevailing laws. Bureaucracy also 
is thought to have become politicized when administrative officials 

“are required to meet litmus tests of loyalty to the governing 
authorities. Often this means showing correct political party standing 
(the other form of partisanship was discussed). More often it means a 
proper level of enthusiasm for the political ideas endorsed by the top 
political leadership. 

Another way in which politicization is employed, though not 
relevant to our application, has been put forth by Ronge (1974). 
Politicization, in this usage, means the inevitable performance by 
bureaucrats of roles that once were thought to be exclusively the 
province of politicians—the nurturing of interest constituencies, for 
example, or the mediation of various interest groups in formulating 
and, especially, implementing policy. This concept of politicization is 
not really politicization as such but instead evidence of the growing 
grey area between an idealized or classic politics of electoral struggle 
and mass mobilization on the one hand and an idealized ad- 
ministration of management and technical decision making on the 
other. The politics of governing is politics beneath the headlines, and 

‘it is more or less inevitable that since it is the bureauzracy that 
` provides concrete expression to policy that it also is the bureaucracy 
that becomes a site for managing the politics of policy implementation. 

Returning to the original notion of politicization as an effort to 
concentrate political control and to politically saturate the bu- 
reaucracy so that it will respond in Pavlovian form to its masters, one 
obvious form of politicization involves the use of patronage. Whether 
patronage is used as a currency to pay off political supporters or to 
instill a high degree of doctrinaire loyalty, it is one of the most 
obvious forms of politicization. The control of personnel is essential 
to most other efforts to achieve administrative compliance. Since the 
creation of a civil service system is designed to prohibit overt forms of 
patronage, patronage appointment often takes more subtle forms. 

Among Western states, patronage is probably least subtle and 
most pervasive in the United States where the bureaucracy itself is a 
relatively new idea and where the pattern of appointing political 
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supporters to top administrative jobs has been a longstanding one. In 
the American system, the notion of the civil service is still a limited 
one. Civil service positions formally are designated as ones (fictitiously, 
of course) not involving policymaking. Thus, even elite civil service 
positions in the U.S. federal government usually begin four levels 
removed from the heads of departments, a condition that does not 
obtain in other Western states. Beyond this, there are other 
mechanisms that a presidential administration with a will to keep the 
professional bureaucracy on a tight leash can deploy. In recent times, 
that will has grown markedly. 

In Western Europe, the formal distinction between the civil service 
and a layer of political overseers in departments does not exist. At 
least on the continent, however, changes in governments tend to 
bring changes in the very top civil service stratum, and the more 
politically sensitive the position, the more prudent the selection. In 
Britain, the tendency of the Thatcher government has been to keep a 
special eye out for those wedded to Mrs. Thatcher’s precepts about 
the role and size of the state, and especially her devotion to the role of 
entrepreneurship. Although such appointments are made from 
within the civil service, they are designed to select politically 
sympathetic personnel, and so represent clear efforts to achieve 
political control. 

Over time, there is a tendency for governments—if they are in 
power long enough—to try to remold the bureaucracy to its image. 
Until the grasp of Christian Democracy over Italian governments 
began to weaken in the 1960s, the Italian bureaucracy mirrored 
faithfully the party that molded it. The enemies of the DCI were 
regularly denied effective access to represent their claims within the 
bureaucracy, whereas the party’s allies were granted special privilege 
(LaPalombara, 1964). 

Similarly, the greater the change a new government wishes to 
make during its term of office, the more pressure it is likely to exert on 
the bureaucracy to comply with its directions (Lipset, 1971: 307-331). 
Often, if given the mandate to rule, a party or party coalition that has 
been out of power over a lengthy period of time (or perhaps never in 
power), naturally enough will seek to produce great change. Under 
the circumstances, it is likely to face a bureaucracy that, if not 
recalcitrant, is at the very least not habituated to anew government’s 
directions and assumptions. In other words, where the bureaucracy 
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has been molded around the preferences and assumptions of a prior 
political order or regime, the new government will want to reconfigure 
the bureaucracy toward its preferences and assumptions. Not very 
surprisingly, the newly dispossessed will claim that the bureaucracy is 
being politicized. So claimed the French Right and Center after the 
election of the Socialist government; so claimed the CDU/CSU and 
its administrative officials in the aftermath of the Social-Liberal 
coalition of 1969; so claim the partisans of expansionary social and 
development programs in the United States in the midst of the 
Reagan efforts to shrink the scope and activities of the state— 
activities supported, indeed often promoted, by a bureaucracy whose 
beginnings largely dated to the New Deal burst of state expansionist 
activity in the 1930s, and whose assumptions continue to be marked 
by those preferences. 

Politicization, it turns out, often lies in the eye of the beholder. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to point to circumstances where 
politicization did not take place in spite of conditions that might have 
promoted its occurrence. The long rule of the Social Democrats in 
Sweden, for example, potentially accorded them significant opportu- 
nities to alter a largely conservative bureaucracy more to their liking. 
A political culture predicated upon consensus and problem solving, 
however, led to a relationship between governments and civil 
servants built upon trust and a shared commitment to solving public 
problems more than on policy agreement per se. 


Politics as civil service curbing. A variant of the politicization path 
is to disregard the civil service as much as possible by providing 
clear-cut political direction. The simpler these directions (and the 
simpler the goals to be pursued), the more likely that the discretionary 
space of civil servants can be reduced. Although it is virtually 
impossible in the context of modern government to cut civil servants 
out of implementing activities, their role as consultants and advisers 
can be sharply curtailed by any government or administration bent 
on pursuing simple, if often radical, objectives. Under such 
conditions, even discretion in implementing activities can be severely 
restricted. 

Clear and simple directives when impressed from above and 
persistently monitored are the stuff of classic scientific management. 
In this scenario, civil servants are reduced to “managers” in the most 
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technically limited meaning of the term (Ridley, 1983). Such a state of 
affairs apparently conforms with the jointly held vision of Mr. 
Reagan and Mrs. Thatcher as to how governing should proceed— 
simply crafted rules guided by a “political” commisariat, conceived, 
of course, in somewhat different terms in each country. This strategy 
seems especially appropriate for a political leadership wishing to 
diminish the role of government rather than one wishing to employ | 
government as a programmatic tool for social engineering. However, 
itis plausible to imagine that a strategy of civil service curbing can be 
undertaken by a political leadership that wishes to maintain a more 
expansive set of services, the primary suppliers of which would come 
from competitive private or paragovernmental sources. Here, the 
role of the state is to maintain supervision over an allegedly more 
efficient market-oriented delivery system. Such a government would 
still be one of simple rules, and it is a model that in the United States 
has found increasing favor among so-called neoliberals within the 
Democratic party. 


Politics as assimilation. Another way in which politics is defined 
within the context of administration is through the administrative 
pathway into politics. The convergence of bureaucracy and political 
recruitment is very substantial in several advanced capitalist states, 
notably Japan, France, and West Germany among the larger states. 
In France, Dogan (1979) points out a well-worn route to cabinet 
ministerial positions is through the grands corps. Similar processes 
are found in Japan and West Germany where membership in the civil 
service elite can be a springboard into the political elite. In some 
ways, these systems may be described as bureaucratized polities 
although they could just as readily be described as political 
bureaucracies—arenas where individuals of considerable competence 
and even more considerable connections may be selected for 
potential political leadership posts as, for example, was Helmut 
Schmidt in West Germany. 

Usually in such systems the parliamentary body contains a 
substantial number of civil servants granted leave. Many ministers 
and other political officials have been (or are) senior civil servants. 
The percentage of civil servants in the West German Bundestag, for 
instance, is usually over 30%, and the percentage is even higher with 
the Bundesrat. In France, Birnbaum (1982: 51-55) shows that in the 
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1970s about 38% of cabinet ministers and secretaries of state had been 
senior civil servants. Ci 

The general point about these systems is that the bureeucracy i is 
perhaps the single most pivotal institution leading to’ political 
eliteness. In Japan and France the bureaucracy also provides a 
springboard to the business elite as well (Koh, 1979; Suleiman, 1978). 


Politics as overlapping worlds. ‘Although the notion of a 
bureaucratic-politics assimilation is usually perceived as leading to 
bureaucratic domination of the polity, the notion of overlapping 
worlds that emerges from the U.S. experience is one that emphasizes 
a political style in the bureaucracy (Aberbach and Rockman, 1977; 
Aberbach et al., 1981: 94-100). The overlapping character of 
American politics derives from a combination of macro-systemic 
features, institutionally and culturally. The independence of the 
legislative body, as previously remarked, provides ample oppor- 
tunities for influencing decisions at a variety of points. It attunes U.S. 
bureaucrats to operate as much, indeed more, within the context of 
legislative as executive routines. It attunes them equally to operate as 
often, if not more, from the perspectives of key legislators’ interests, 
especially because of the power of congressional work. groups, 
committees, and especially subcommittees. So, the institutional and 
unique features of the American system provide inducements for 
bureaucrats to think and behave along lines not far removed from the 
hurly-burly of U.S. legislative politics, notwithstanding, that im- 
portant differences do exist between the two sets of elites., 

Management as a scientific activity (or at least as a thedrized art) 
was applied to the management of private enterprise and ceveloped 
before there was much bureaucratization to the American state. 
Consequently, the distinction between administration {as man- 
agement) and politics was drawn most sharply in the United States, 
helping to account for the relative scarcity of civil servants at the top 
of U.S. administrative hierarchies. Since in the American ‘view civil 
servants were supposed to be essentially neutral techniciéns rather 
than involved in making policy, it is understandable from this 
-doctrine that civil servants are not the partners of the governing 
authorities but entirely, in theory, their obedient underlings. 
Removed as they are from the very top layers of authority i inthe U.S. 
executive system, exercising influence upward is more complicated . 
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than exercising it outward to the legislature—an option that exists in 
no other setting to the magnitude that it does in the United States. 
Hence, the worlds of legislative politicians and of senior civil servants 
in the U.S. system are said to be overlapping not only by the pattern 
of behavior that emerges but also because of the shared perspectives 
that tend to develop. Although these perspectives tend to be 
politician dominant, they also do travel in the opposite direction. For 
example, U.S. legislative politicians tend to a greater degree than 
their peers in Western Europe to focus on technical aspects of 
policymaking, a vintage bureaucratic characteristic (Aberbach et al., 
1981: 98, 250-251). 

The methodological ambiguity of relating broad system generaliza- 
tions to the diversity of micro-phenomena is naturally relevant here. 
Not all U.S. bureaucrats, for example, exhibit the political mentality 
as discussed. Officials with programs to promote or protect are apt to 
be different from those who are not in a position to nurture outside 
political support (foreign service officers) or from those whose 
organizational mission resists that idea (treasury officers, for 
example, or officials whose responsibilities are to bring about 
budgetary discipline or efficient allocations of resources). 

These necessary cautions aside, however, a general contrast 
between politics as bureaucratic assimilation, that is, the bureaucratic 
pathway to politics, and politics as overlapping world, that is, the 
shared perspective, is that the former (bureaucratic assimilation) 
portrays a potential (or realization) of the institutional dominance of 
the civil service elite since the civil service is a gateway to both 
political and economic power (Birnbaum, 1982; Suleiman, 1978). 
The main fear is that strategic power is dominated by a small group 
that, if not always cohesive in policy, is almost always cohesive about 
how policy should be made. The latter (overlapping worlds), on the 
other hand, is not burdened by fears of elite concentration and 
cohesion, but precisely the reverse—of the inability to achieve 
strategic direction in the face of a countless array of tacit political 
alliances between subsets of bureaucratic and political actors. If the 
fear pertaining to the “assimilation” model is the suppression of 
politics by the dominance of a bureaucratically originated strategic 
elite, the concern relevant to the “overlapping” model is with the 
problems of achieving policy discipline amidst a diffusion of micro- 
political relations. 
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In sum, the concept of politics when applied or related to 
bureaucracy takes on numerous meanings and often has different 
implications. Inconsistent usage of the concept abounds. We have 
here, however, not tried to point to a singular way in which the 
concept should be applied, but rather to point to numerous (and no 
doubt not fully inclusive) ways in which it has been applied. 


CENTRALIZATION, PLANNING, AND COORDINATION 


The Weberian formulation of bureaucratic organization leaves no 
doubt that above all it is a command organization. When combined 
with the features of limited jurisdictions, differentiated roles, 
specialization, and memory, unity of command makes bureaucratic 
organization, in the Weberian view, the most technically proficient 
organizational type. Thus the concepts of hierarchical command and 
coordination allow for coherent planning. On this presumption (or 
delusion), modern governmental organization is rationalized. 

Empirical studies, however, often reveal not how well governments 
plan, but more often how plans turn to dust (Schultze, 1969; Rivlin, 
1971; Hayward and Narkiewicz, 1978); not how well they ccordinate, 
but how episodically and reluctantly they do. Nor is it often 
demonstrated how formal centralization allows for imposition or 
command, but more often how that is avoided (Rose, 1976a; Rose 
and Suleiman, 1980). In a theoretical way, these issues are discussed 
at some length by Lindblom in his well-regarded book, Politics and 
Markets (1977). 

In spite of the limited capacity to achieve coordination, especially 
when one moves from a given organizational unit to the full expanse 
of governmental organizations, efforts to achieve greater coordination 
appear to have grown rather than diminished. Colin Campbell’s 
careful study (1983) of central agencies in three Anglo polities— 
Canada, the United States, and Britain—indicates the extent to 
which these coordinating and monitoring mechanisms have sprouted 
and, above all, how they have functioned. Derlien and Müller (1985) 
also note the dramatic growth in the office of the Federal Chancellery 
in West Germany as a consequence of the need to provide central 
steering and control organs over the social policy reforms and the 
new foreign policy initiatives begun after the Social-Liberal govern- 
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ment was formed in 1969. Whatever the level of actual success, the 
evidence is that central governments are undertaking a larger policy- 
monitoring and coordinating role. The obvious reason for all this is 
that government is involved in more programs and activities. It has 
sprouted more tentacles over time with no greater controlling 
capacity. Consequently, whether a government is interested in better 
results for its expenditures or whether it simply wants to spend less, 
control and coordination from the center are viewed as increasingly 
essential by the actors at the center. 

The terms “centralization,” and its opposite, “decentralization,” 
are ones that come naturally to scholars of policymaking and of 
administrative organization. Centralization implies, in the Weberian 
framework, a capacity to achieve planning and coordination, which 
in modern usage implies policy success because it also implies 
coherence, Yet, the concept of centralization is often ambiguous in 
use. An important reason for this is that the concept is at least 
two-dimensional, 

One dimension is territorial and has to do with the relations 
between various governmental and organizational jurisdictions; the 
other is institutional and has to do with the relative concentration or 
diffusion of authority within a given jurisdiction. Leman’s (1980) 
study of welfare reform policies in Canada and the United States 
nicely illustrates this difference. The Canadian federal system is 
formally more decentralized than the U.S. system in that the legal 
autonomy of the provinces in Canada is greater than that of the states 
in America, The decisional structures in Canada, however, at each 
level are less convoluted than they are in the United States. Stated 
somewhat differently, Canadian structures were both more de- 
centralized and less diffuse, whereas American structures were more 
centralized but also more diffuse. Consequently, despite greater 
decentralization, Canadian federal and provincial elites were better 
able to bargain and to be sheltered from public pressures (which in 
both countries were dubious of reform) than in the United States, 
where far more actors were involved at both the state and federal 
levels. 

In examining the British and French experiences with central-local 
relations, however, Ashford (1982) draws somewhat different 
conclusions. In this case, both systems are territorially highly 
centralized, but British decisional structures, in this conception, are 
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more austere. Ashford’s rich argumentation defies neat sum- 
marization, but essentially British dogmatism, in his view, stems from 
the hallowed role given to the concept of party government and 
parliamentary supremacy, which provides little bargaining and 
adjustment room. French pragmatism, on the other hand, resulted 
from the discretionary adjustments made by the bureéucracy in 
Paris, the prefects, and the dual local-national roles played by a 
number of French politicians who simultaneously hold local and 
national office. In Ashford’s view, the richness of the French 
decisional complex produced more accepted and effective policy 
implementation than in Britain because it resulted from ` numerous 
adjustments and bargains. 

Insofar as modern pluralistic states are concerned, there is 
considerable debate about the importance or necessity of cen- 
tralization in either ofits dimensions for effective policymaking. To a 
considerable degree, whether explicitly or implicitly, thë extent to 
which effective policymaking is defined as a coherently energized and 
comprehensive product has much to do with one’s penchant for 
increasing centralization, especially the concentration of power 
resources. To the extent that such a definition is held, the modern 
pluralistic state is apt to be viewed as the captive of myriad,particular 
interests and thus paralyzed from dealing with broad; and non- 
incremental problems (Cutler, 1980; Scharpf et al., 1977). Conversely, 
the conceptual apparatus of “bounded rationality” coincides intellec- 
tually with the notions of mutual adjustment and bargaining 
(Braybrooke and Lindblom, 1963). From this perspective, “big” 
decisions are likely to cause great error. Not surprisingly, this 
perspective coincides with an emphasis on policymaking as an 
iterative process that is disturbed from time to time by new stimuli, 
actors, events, and opportunities. The concept of a strong state 
(implied centralization along both the territorial and concentration 
dimensions) may not correspond to notions of effective policymaking 
(Ostrom, 1973; Benjamin, 1980). In a casual but provocative 
comment, Ashford observed that “perhaps weak states make strong 
policies.” The implication herein is that concentrated and centralized 
authority leads to imposition of authority, which leads to inability to 
adjust and bargain, which leads to delegitimation, which then leads to 
large error. Alternatively, one can infer that diffusion of resources 
engenders bargaining and adjustment, which leads to legitimacy 


i 
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based on acceptance. In starkest form, the values of coherence versus 
consent are sharply brought into play. 

No doubt, all of this simplifies too much. However, it is rare at 
least among Western observers for any to think their countries have 
much capacity to generate coherent direction. The play of interests 
seems bewildering as the totality of bureaucratic organizations 
pursues multiple and conflicting objectives, propped up by multiple 
and conflicting political support groups. Authority to harness these 
various objectives together is not readily found. This is why the 
growth of central machinery and, above all, the growth in its 
importance in Western governments has been so impressive. If the 
purpose of trying to achieve centralization, however, is to gain 
coherence in policy, structures may be less important ultimately than 
shared norms about reaching agreements and about policy goals. As 
Olsen argues in the case of Norway (1983: 116), “Consultation and 
anticipated reactions are more important forms of coordination than 
command.” 

Insum, the language of centralization, planning, and coordination 
assumes hierarchically arranged goals around a monolithic preference 
structure. Centralization is presumed to be the most effective means 
for goal achievement, though the concept of centralization, as we 
have argued, is not unidimensional. The extent to which centralization 
is perceived to be a mechanism for engendering coordination is itself 
a litmus test of the extent to which effectiveness is defined in terms of 
a monolithic hierarchy of goals (the plan) or in terms of a complex set 
of adjustments and accommodations of diverse preference orderings. 
The extent to which the norms of elite actors are organized around 
the latter process may well be more important for coordinative 
processes than the construction of organizational structures to force 
monolithic hierarchy. 


BARGAINING, MEDIATION, AND SUBGOVERNMENTS 


Complex processes of coordination involve bargaining rela- 
tionships, whether the bargains are arrived at around a cabinet table 
or between a supplier and a buyer on a black market. It belabors the 
point to suggest that processes of governing that are not the result of 
clear hierarchical command are the result of bargaining. That is to 
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say, nearly all of governing is bargaining—an interpretation that 
coincides readily with the conception of organizations as arenas of 
conflict. 

However, to say this is as yet to say little. For the crucial question 
seems to be not does bargaining exist, but where are bargains made? 
Where, in other words, are the key sites for reaching agreements, and 
who are the key actors? 

Much of the literature on policymaking suggests that the answers 
to these questions depend on the types of policies under consideration 
rather than on sweeping macro-level judgments (Lowi, 1972). No 
single policy system or characteristic set of bargaining relationships is 
likely to exist. Rather, a given policy sector is likely to be characterized 
by a fairly distinct pattern of relationships. Indeed, one effort to 
characterize policy sectors in the United States uses the pattern of 
participants as a way of differentiating sectors (Ripley and Franklin, 
1984). Obviously, we are back to the problem of the whole and its 
parts. 

However policies are eventually characterized, ultimately bu- 
reaucracy is the edifice through which they are institutionalized. The 
beneficiaries of those policies and the groups that are closely affected 
take acontinuing interest in them long after the dramatic elements of 
legislative enactments have disappeared. They are thé program 
constituents. This connection between program constituencies, 
usually taking the form of interest groups, and relevant administrative 
units typically is referred to as asubgovernment. The phenomenon of 
subgovernments is widely regarded as a pervasive on in con- 
temporary pluralist systems. They occur because of the tendency of 
bureaucrats having specific jurisdiction to deal more or less exclusively 
with organized interests directly affected and expressing continuing 
concern with decisions made by the administrative unit. At Whitehall, 
in the words of Lord Armstrong, for example, “there is now certainly 
somewhere . . . a little unit of people whose job it is ta acquaint 
themselves with what is happening in each industry and, as far as they 
can, watch over its interests” (Jordan, 1981: 118-119). Their 
persistence owes to numerous factors. Among them are the 
inattentiveness or inconstancy of attention on the part of the top 
leadership; an unwillingness or inability on the part of the top 
leadership to disturb important political constituencies with a stake 
in the programs (opportunity costs); and the agreement of the 
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leadership with the purposes and administration of the programs. 

For reasons just pointed to, governments often do not wish to 
disturb the prevailing subgovernments, or at least not many of them. 
No political system and, certainly, no political leader can stand to be 
sucked up in constant controversy and turmoil. This is why the status 
quo is always advantaged. Well enough, even if not good enough, is 
often acceptable because of the opportunity costs involved in 
changing existing subgovernmental structures and relations. 

Yet, important structural differences across systems exist that 
potentially affect the relative solidity of the protective shell around 
extant subgovernments. Although opportunity costs to challenging 
subgovernments are always large, a large number of bargaining 
arenas and complex authority structures provide special advantages 
to the status quo. The role of a cabinet (or some functional 
equivalent) as a point of aggregation is structurally important even if 
conflict avoidance or brokering is the norm when governments are 
confronted with choices that offend important interest groups. For if 
agreements can be arrived at in cabinet or across parties represented 
in the cabinet, the affected interests will run out of bargaining space. 
Not so in the United States, however, where independent decision 
makers abound, not only institutionally in Congress but also in the 
judicial system. It is possible, but more difficult, to run out of 
bargaining space in the American system because of the multitude of 
sites within which clientele groups can seek to protect their interests. 

Despite the prevalence of subgovernments in all pluralist systems, 
the United States is said to be subsystem dominant (Rose, 1980b). In 
large part, this is because the system lacks an effective cabinet or 
party system as central points of aggregation and possibilities for 
systemwide bargaining. In Western Europe, interest groups typically 
are fewer but more widely representative (that is, peak associations 
are more powerful) and if accommodations are arrived at within the 
governing coalition and in the cabinet, subgovernments may be 
incorporated into providing intersectoral support for the government 
for a payoff in the form of greater sectoral autonomy under normal 
conditions. This, of course, describes the Scandinavian model. The 
American system, however, provides more incentives for narrowly 
focused interest groups than for peak associations because the 
congressional work group structure is highly suited to this form of 
interest aggregation. Although the American system features a great 
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deal of cross-institutional bargaining between the bureaucracy and 
the legislature, these bargains are frequently implicit and do not often 
travel to the top. Bargaining in the U.S. system is almost never 
systemwide. Despite its prevalence in the U.S. system, bargaining is 
intensively subsystemic, and it is very rarely conducted to provide 
support for system wide initiatives. More than any other reason, this 
is why the American system is characterized as subsystem dominant. 


CONCLUSION 


This article explores three methodological and three conceptual 
ambiguities in the comparative study of public administration. It 
should be clear that the comparative analysis of administrative 
systems is a difficult undertaking. This is so for a formidable set of 
methodological reasons beyond even the many possible confounding 
sources of variation that must be controlled before we can be 
confident of any explanation: (1) there are fundamental linkage 
problems between the parts of the administrative system, usually the 
focus of inquiry, and the administrative system as a whole, usually the 
object of theoretical inference; (2) it is difficult to relate the universal 
characteristics of organizational decision making to variations in the 
setting of administration (political and administrative context); and 
(3) the linkage problems between the three analytical building blocks 
of comparative administration—structures (organizations), actors 
(officials), and actions (behaviors)—are formidable. 

` In addition to the methodological ambiguities in comparative 
administrative analysis, we must deal with a difficult set of conceptual 
ambiguities: (1) the links between bureaucracies, bureaucrats, and 
politics are complex, and the concept of politics when applied or 
related to bureaucracy takes on numerous meanings and often has 
different implications; (2) the language of centralization, planning, 
and coordination assumes hierarchically arranged goals around a 
monolithic preference structure, assumptions rarely if ever met; and 
(3) it is difficult to define levels of bargaining and mediation across 
political systems and to define their relation to semiautonomous 
domains of influence within governments (subgovernments). 

Having said all this, it is tempting to abandon the comparative 
study of administration. But that would not solve the problems 
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discussed in this article. They are inherent in any study of administra- 
tion whether comparative or focused on a single country or even a 
single agency. Comparative study pushes them to the fore, however, 
and propels us to a level of conceptual and methodological self- 
consciousness and clarity rarely found in noncomparative studies of 
public administration. As the examples drawn from our own 
comparative study of bureaucrats and politicians in Western 
democracies demonstrate, the U.S. administrative system is best 
understood in a comparative context. The same, of course, is true for 
the other systems. The conceptual and methodological ambiguities 
examined are most apparent in an explicitly comparative study; they 
thereby stimulate clarity and understanding. We not only understand 
our own systems better when we compare, we gain a better 
understanding of the methods, concepts, and theories we employ. 

The muddle of comparative administrative study may well be a 
hell, but one whose suggested motto is: “Abandon hope all ye who do 
not enter here!” 


NOTES 


1. This criticism has been forcefully made under recent Republican ad- 
ministrations that view the bureaucracy, not altogether incorrectly, to be a bastion of 
Democratic sentiment. 

2. Indeed, of the seven national samples analyzed by Aberbach et al. and their 
associates, the British samples were marked by the strongest party-based attitudinal 
differences among politicians and very weak party differences among bureaucrats. 

3. This was an oral statement made to one of the authors by Professor Ashford. 
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